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EAST-WEST TRADE 


by 
BOHDAN LACZKOWSKI 


HE cold war has reimposed itself, and recent events in the 

Middle East are a forcible reminder of the ease with which 

it could grow hot. But in spite of the prevailing atmosphere 
world opinion is still concerned with the establishment of trade 
between the billion people described in international jargon as “the 
Eastern Bloc’, and the rest of the population of our troubled planet. 
People feel instinctively that improved economic relations would 
help to lead to a normal co-existence between the nations, or the 
great blocs of nations. 

But what is this issue of East-West commercial exchange, which 
is so fervently discussed everywhere? There are inaccuracies even 
in its definition, as sometimes the “West” is situated farther east 
than the “East”. For this is a problem which concerns Asia as well 
as Europe. 

Generally speaking it is true to say that the share of the Socialist 
countries (i.e. “the East”) in world trade is below any reasonable 
proportion. Their purchases of many goods, and their supplies of 
others to capitalist countries, nowhere correspond to their potential 
capacity. 

Immediately before the Second World War approximately three- 
fifths of the imports and exports of the area which now comprises 
the Socialist countries (together with the Soviet Union) came from 
Western Europe (i.e. the countries now included in O.E.E.C.). Before 
the war trade between what is now O.E.E.C. and Eastern and Central 
Europe (i.e. the Soviet Union and the present People’s Democracies) 
constituted about 8 per cent of the total foreign turnover of the 
former. 

Radical changes occurred. immediately after the last war. The 
Socialist countries bought and sold only about one third of their 
goods in the capitalist countries of Europe, and even this amount 
fell later to about one fifth. 

The same trend appeared in the capitalist countries. In the first 
post-war years the trade with Eastern Europe amounted to about 
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5 per cent of their total exchange of goods, falling later to 3-4 per 
cent. 

This situation is all the more abnormal when we remember that 
since the war all the Socialist countries have gone in for intensive 
industrialization programmes; their economies have been trans- 
formed from agricultural to industrial-agricultural. This meant that 
their import requirements were very great during the investment 
period. And later the increase in their industrial potential turned 
them automatically, as it were, into better trading partners. For 
industrialized countries are more active in international trade than 
those with predominantly agricultural economy. 

The economic situation between the two blocs is the result 
not of economic but of political factors. Undertaking industrializ- 
ation at a time when they were to a very large extent cut off from 


foreign markets, the Socialist countries had to start many | 


branches of production, whose development was conditioned by 
the difficulties which arose in trading with the capitalist world. 


This situation became particularly acute from the moment when | 


the member countries of NATO (the most important trading partners 
of the Socialist countries among the capitalist states) decided to 
impose an embargo on a whole list of goods. 

The unintended effect of the embargo was that it acted as an 
“external” customs barrier. In accordance with List’s theory of 
“educative” tariffs, it became in fact an incentive for the speedier 
development of many branches of industry in the Socialist countries. 

During this period these countries considerably increased their 
trade with each other. Sometimes, as with Bulgaria in 1951, 
practically the whole of the country’s import (92 per cent) and 
export (88 per cent) trade was with other Socialist states. Ten 
years ago Czechoslovakia and Hungary bought and sold scarcely 
a third of their goods within the Socialist camp; now this percentage 
has risen to two-thirds of the country’s total. Other countries in the 
bloc have made similar changes. At the same time there has been 
a very large increase in the trade between the countries of O.E.E.C. 
The last ten years have seen the growth of “two Europes”. This 
process has taken place contrary to all economic logic and in spite 
of technological progress and improved transport facilities which 
made contact between the most distant parts of this smallest of the 
continents much easier. 


The result of this state of affairs is that industrial production 
in both blocs has been developed largely without consideration of 
what was happening on the other side of the “curtain”. Many 
investments have been made which from the point of view of an 
international division of labour must be regarded as uneconomic. 

Since the end of the war the countries of Western Europe have 
suffered from a continual shortage of dollars; they have chronic 
payment difficulties in their purchases in the dollar area. This is 
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EAST-WEST TRADE 5 


partly overcome by various forms of financial help from the United 
States. The countries of “Little” and “Medium” Europe, i.e. those 
belonging to the Common Market and to O.E.E.C., have adjusted 
their economies in order to play their parts as political and military 
bridgeheads for the United States in Europe. 

There is no need to draw anyone’s attention to the anomalies 
inherent in this situation; they are all too apparent whenever the 
economic future of Europe comes under discussion. The member 
nations of O.E.E.C. have in every respect too narrow a territorial 
base, and their isolation from the rest of Europe means that they 
must search for buttresses outside that continent by means of various 
plans such as “Eurafrica”. But here plans are laid to a large 
extent without consulting the man who foots the bill; in the second 
half of the 20th century methods are being used which remind one 
of the 19th. 

What this West European dependence on other continents means 
in practice may be well exemplified by such an essential item 
as fuel. Before the war hardly any coal was imported into Europe 
from the United States. Today the members of O.E.E.C. import 
millions of tons annually from across the Atlantic, increasing both 
their economic dependence on the United States and their dollar gap. 

This is a matter worth considering. Not only because it directly 
concerns Poland, which at the moment finds difficulty in selling 
even small quantities of coal in Western Europe — but because it 
may serve as a typical example of the results of the policy which 
has created “two Europes’. 

Now, while efforts are still being made to integrate the West 
European economy, is the moment to consider where the policy 
which has already brought about the economic division of this 
continent will lead. According to the plans of the European Common 
Market the commercial exchange between that area and Eastern 
Europe will be reduced to a minimum. For instance, in fifteen 
years’ time agricultural imports from outside the Common Market 
area will have ceased, apart from crops not grown in Europe, such 
as tea, coffee and cocoa. Fuel requirements will be met by the 
import of a considerable quantity of liquid fuel.-Needs for coal, the 
use of which will gradually be reduced to a minimum, are to be 
met with imports from America. There are already long-term 
contracts between the United States and certain Western European 
countries for the supply of this commodity. 


In fact the fence which has grown up between the two Europes 
could become a brick wall. But what of the political and economic 
consequences of this division? Are the ideas born of the cold war 
to persist for ever in international economic relations. The latest 
decisions of Cocom, the NATO organization which is concerned 
with trade relations between East and West, give some hope that 
the significance of this trade to the world economy has at last been 
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understood. The embargo has finally been lifted on many goods, 
A significant reaction followed immediately on the London market, 
where, the day after the announcement, the price of non-ferrous 
metals rose sharply. But non-ferrous metals were not the most 
important of the commodities purchased by the Socialist countries. 
In the last few years their imports of raw materials have accounted 
for approximately 14 per cent of the total world consumption of 
natural rubber, approximately 15 per cent of raw hides, 8 per cent 
of cotton, 5 per cent of wool, etc. Their purchases of semi-finished 
and processed goods have also increased considerably during the 
last year. 

In a period of worsening trade relations, when the accumulation 
of surpluses produces considerable price fluctuations on the world 
market, any surplus, however small, can bring about a rapid 
depreciation, causing serious losses. If the Socialist countries could 
take up the existing surplus of certain commodities, the significance 
of these purchases could be out of all proportion to their present 
modest share in world trade. 

The decisions taken by Cocom are therefore a logical consequence 
of the existing situation in capitalist economies, where — as a result 
of American recession and the over-production of many raw 
materials — a buyer’s market has been created. They also prove 
that certain obvious conclusions have been drawn, e.g. since the list 
of goods under embargo was compiled there have been considerable 
changes; Socialist countries are now in certain cases themselves 
exporting goods whose export to them had been forbidden. 


These decisions of Cocom do not however alter the structural 
division of Europe. They make the extension of East—West trade 
slightly easier. But in the recent past this trade has represented 
only about 3 per cent of the world total. If it is doubled, or even 
trebled, it will be only 10 per cent of this total. Compared with the 
possibilities for expansion this can hardly be regarded as an 
achievement. 


On the other hand there is a risk that even while this small 
increase in business between East and West is taking place, the 
difference in market conditions between the two blocs will continue 
to increase. This will render any large-scale trade impossible. 


Thus we may face a growing division between the two Europes, 
as a result of the internal economic integration of each. The 
processes are reciprocal. As Western Europe becomes more closely 
integrated, the Eastern bloc will be forced to follow suit. The 
resolutions passed during the meetings in Moscow in May this year 
suggest that future investments will be largely devoted to the needs 
of the Eastern market. This would mean — contrary to the unequi- 
vocal intentions of the Socialist countries — a further segregation 
of the blocs and the danger of consolidating the two separate 
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economic organisms, without regard to the needs of international 
trade relations. 

Under these conditions efforts should be made to reach some 
limited regional understandings of a supra-bloc character. Certain 
of the Scandinavian countries, for example, have obvious difficulties 
in conforming to the new economic conception of Western Europe. 
An economic agreement between these countries and Poland, forming 
a “common Baltic market” is an example of the way in which it 
would be possible to break down the less adamantine of the walls 
which divide Europe. 

It is perhaps a sad reflection on the present state of things that 
any idea which might make for an easing of economic tension 
appears today to be Utopian. It is probably more realistic to see 
as inevitable the snapping of such feeble threads as still exist. Over 
the critical consequences of this type of “realism” it should not 
be necessary to linger. 

Like all the Socialist countries Poland carries on most of her 
toreign trade with her Socialist neighbours. At the same time she 
is the one East European state with a comparatively large share 
in the general exchange of goods with capitalist countries. This is 
to a large extent the result of her geographical position. The policy 
of the two Europes will put Poland in a precarious position. She 
stands to suffer most if this policy is continued. 

This provides an incentive to seek a way out of the present 
impasse, to make every effort to ensure that the phrase “peaceful 
co-existence”, which holds forth so much hope, should not become 
an empty catch-phrase. 








BOTH SIDES OF THE BALTIC 


by 
WITOLD NOWICKI 


F THE fifteen signatories of the North Atlantic Pact only two, 


Norway and Denmark, have clearly, even though with some | 


reservations, supported the Polish conception of an atom-free 
zone in Central Europe, i.e. the Rapacki Plan. In the course of the 
discussion of the Plan, which has been going on now for six months 
on the international forum, the Prime Ministers of Norway — 
Mr Einar Gerhardsen, and of Denmark — Mr H. C. Hansen, have 
several times taken the floor. Their pronouncements have always 
been couched in friendly and understanding terms. Similarly, the 
majority of both the Danish and the Norwegian press have objecti- 
vely evaluated the Polish proposals. Approval of certain aspects 
of the Plan has also been expressed by the Swedish Prime Minister, 
Mr Tage Erlander and his Foreign Minister, Mr Osten Unden. 

Why have these Scandinavian statesmen parted company here 
with the great majority of their fellow NATO members? The 
question is the more pointed when one remembers that the concep- 
tion of an atom-free zone in Central Europe does not directly 
concern any of the Scandinavian countries. 

At the Paris session of NATO in December 1957 the Norwegian 
Prime Minister, Mr Gerhardsen, without directly naming the 
Rapacki Plan, declared that his Government would take a favourable 
attitude to any suggestion for an agreement on partial or regional 
disarmament, seeing in such an agreement the starting-point for 
further, wider disarmament negotiations. This view of a regional 
agreement has been emphasized by the Heads of the Scandinavian 
Governments both in their respective Parliaments and at press 
conferences (e.g. Prime Minister H. C. Hansen’s interview for the 
Warsaw daily, Zycie Warszawy). Their arguments also pointed 
to the need for lessening international tension, to the imperative 
necessity of bringing about East—West discussion and of finding 
a way out of the disarmament deadlock. This proves clearly that, 
as far as views on the most vital problems of international politics 
are concerned, the Polish and Scandinavian positions are very 
closely related. 
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‘BOTH SIDES OF THE BALTIC 9 


There is, however, every good reason to suppose that the 
attitude of the Scandinavian countries, and more particularly of 


| Norway, has been influenced by the apprehension at the atomic 
' rearmament of the German Federal Republic, ally of both Norway 


and Denmark within the Atlantic Pact. A mighty wave of protests 


' against the atom vote in the Bundestag, protests by influential 
. circles of the Norwegian Storting, shook Scandinavian public opinion 
| in April this year, and has loudly re-echoed throughout the world. 


The unfriendly reception of General Speidel in Norway, the reaction 
of the Scandinavian press to the atom vote in the Bundestag — all 
this proves that in Norway and Denmark, just as in Poland, there 
prevails a distrust of German militarism, arising out of the bitter 


_ experience of 1940—1945; there are also well-founded fears as to 


the consequences of its renascence. 

Another element which exerts a tremendous influence upon 
political thinking in the Scandinavian countries is the traditional 
Swedish policy of neutrality, which has always most powerfully 
affected the remaining Scandinavian countries, as has the Finnish 
policy of active co-existence and co-operation between countries 
with different social and economic systems, a policy which has stood 
the test of time extremely well. 


x 


Polish public opinion has welcomed with great approval the 
friendly attitude of the Scandinavian countries towards the con- 
ception of an atom-free zone. And this friendliness has stimulated 
a lively and sincere interest in Scandinavian affairs, and, in par- 
ticular, in the problem of mutual relations. 

There is an unfeigned warmth of feeling among the Poles 
towards the Scandinavian nations. Such feelings have existed for 
a long time, but it was the last war which strengthened them even 
further. Polish blood was spilt on the rocky soil of Ankenes and 
Narvik in the defence of Norway’s freedom. The common sufferings 
of Polish, Norwegian and Danish patriots in the Nazi places of 
torture, the common watchwords which for so many years inspired 
the Polish and Scandinavian fighters for freedom, for the honour 
and conscience of mankind — these have laid a strong foundation 
for friendship among the nations on both sides of the Baltic. This 
friendship has more than once been eloquently expressed in 
postwar years: in the celebrations of May and July 1957, in honour 
of the Polish soldiers who died fighting in northern Norway; this 
year’s visit to Poland of Norwegian officers, former inmates of 
the Oflag (Officers P.O.W. Camp) at Ostrzesz6w; the numerous 
pilgrimages of Norwegian, Danish and Swedish nationals to the 
Museum of the martyrdom of nations at Oswiecim. Poles will long 
remember the action of the Swedish Red Cross in coming to the 
aid of the Polish prisoners in Nazi concentration camps, and the 
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hospitality extended by Swedes, Danes and Norwegians to those | 
Poles whom the whirlwind of history had thrown on to Scandinavian 
territory at the end of the war. 


Polish-Scandinavian relations are then firmly rooted in common. 
feelings and policies. Alongside this, economic co-operation plays | 
an important part. 

Today the symbol of relations between the nations is neither | 
religious fanaticism nor dynastic interest, but the bill of lading and | 
the invoice. In this context commodity exchange and economic | 
co-operation between Poland and the northern countries assumes | 
particular impcrtance. This results both from Scandinavia’s | 
geographic position, bordering on the countries of Eastern Europe, | 
and from the particular economic structure of the Scandinavian | 
countries. 

The Scandinavian countries are immediate neighbours of the 
countries of Eastern Europe, and their national economies assume 


economic circles of Sweden, Denmark and Norway it has long been 
understood that the world Socialist market provides marketing 
possibilities limited only by the capacity of Scandinavian industry. 

Look at the natural riches of Sweden, Denmark and Norway, 
as well as their respective industries, and you will see that the 
national economy of these countries is supplemented by the natural 
riches of Poland and Polish industry, as well as of the other 
countries of Eastern Europe. And vice versa. For example: Swedish 
iron ore and Polish coal; Norwegian fisheries and Polish textiles 
and chemicals, etc. Common frontage on the Baltic means close 
ties between the sailing, shipbuilding and fishing interests of the 
different countries. 

For over thirteen years Polish-Scandinavian economic relations 
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have, generally speaking, run smoothly to the advantage of both | 


sides. Naturally there have been occasional difficulties and small | 


misunderstandings; these have always been solved in a spirit of 
co-operation and good will. And the very existence of such difficul- 
ties only goes to prove that relations, already lively, contain seeds 
of further development. A decisive element in such relations 
continues to be good will and a willingness to understand one 
another’s point of view. 

At the time of the greatest intensity of economic cold war, the 
erection of artificial barriers in the exchange between East and 
West (the American Battle Bill), of commercial discrimination 
against the countries of the Socialist camp, the Scandinavian 
countries were always advocates of moderation, and indeed even 
of a more or less concealed opposition. This was understood and 
appreciated by Polish public opinion. 
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Polish-Scandinavian relations in the post-war years have been 
marked by lively exchanges in the field of science. Particularly 
in medicine, the protection and safety of labour, power plants, 
sea rescue, architecture, etc. An ever increasing interchange of 
scientific delegations, the willing participation of representatives 
of either side in numerous conferences and congresses go to prove 
that in this field, too, Polish-Scandinavian relations are ever more 
fruitful. We also heartily welcome the recently initiated tourist 
traffic. 

On the other hand, a great deal is still to be done in the field of 


other’s culture. And yet in Sweden, Denmark, Norway and Poland 
alike the post-war years have brought a rich harvest in belles 
lettres, music, the plastic arts and the cinema. Writers and artists 
have come to maturity; Their fame reaches to the farthest corners 
of the earth; and yet their works have somehow or other failed 
to cross the narrow strip of the Baltic. A few re-issues of Scan- 
dinavian classics, such as Ibsen, Hamsun, Sigrid Undset, two or 
three of Laxness’ works, a few books by Martin Andersen Nexé, 
some reportage (Sverre Holmsen, Eric Lundquist, Liv Balstad and 
Thor Heyerdahl) — this is the more than modest balance-sheet of 
Polish publishing policy since the war. The situation in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, as far as translations from Polish literature 
are concerned, is no better. Apart from reasons of “ideological” 
nature which in the past hampered the development of mutual 
literary relations, a serious cause of neglect in this field has been 
the lack of able translators. We may hope that the creation of 
faculties of Polish in the Scandinavian universities and of the 
Scandinavian languages here will enable the deplorable omissions 
of the past to be remedied. 


x 


The above attempt at a brief balance-sheet of the assets and 
liabilities in Polish-Scandinavian relations leads us to this con- 
clusion: the balance is positive, with a tendency to further advant- 
ageous growth. Last year the exchange of parliamentary delegations 
was a great event in Polish-Finnish relations. The recent visit to 
Poland of a delegation of the Danish Folketing, with the Speaker, 
Mr. Federsen, at its head, has undoubtedly cemented relations 
between the two countries. A Norwegian parliamentary delegation 
will be sincerely welcomed here on its visit in September. Contacts 
of this kind on a parliamentary level are a time-honoured method 
of strengthening relations between nation and nation. 





WORKER SELF-GOVERNMENT 


by 
JOZEF KOFMAN 
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HE nationalisation of industry will by its very nature produce| 

sweeping changes in the structure of society. If you replace) 

an economy based on competition with a planned economy then! 
you eliminate the prime motive of the private businessman: profit 
Here, says the hostile critic, is the Achilles’ heel of the socialist! 
method. What he forgets is that the new system is conceived in the 
womb of the old; in its infancy, while it is acquiring its own 
characteristics and individuality, it may employ methods and forms 
inherited from its predecessor. 

The removal of the private profit motive need not impair | 
efficiency. This has been proved in many countries, including Po-| 
land. There is instead a radical change in organisation. The 
industry is no longer run for the benefit of a capitalist owner. And| 
his absence opens the way to a new interest on the part of the 
workers in their industry. It belongs fundamentally to them, And) 
their concern with its material well-being is therefore fundamentally 
altered. 

At the same time the individual will come to realize that the| 
improvements in his own living standards, in the economic and) 
cultural relations that surround him, are indissolubly tied to te 
progress of society as a whole. 

In addition, where an enterprise is subject to economic clearing] 
its efficiency is judged by its profits as shown in its balance-sheet.| 
Profit is no longer the sole aim and passion of the businessman 
a constant source of friction between him and his staff. It i) 
a means towards social progress and an indicator of efficiency i 
the hands of the management, who run the enterprise in the namé 
of the state. 

The national economy depends upon these recognitions an 
responses. They play their part within the framework of the central 
plan. 

The process of adaptation, the realization of potential, is lons 
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small, a country ruined by the war and very short of skilled wor- 
kers and technicians. 

In the post-war years Poland has gained in experience. Rapid 
economic development, increasing industrialization, the training of 
skilled workers, have enabled the country to correct many of its past 
mistakes and to work towards the perfection of new forms and 
methods of managing the national economy. 

The atmosphere of a factory is extremely important. It is vital 
to secure the interest and co-operation of employees when there 
are common problems to be solved. This reflects directly on effi- 
ciency and on results. This ‘is true of any enterprise, and parti- 
cularly so of a socialized enterprise, where this process is given 
a fresh impetus by the removal of the antagonism between proprie- 
tor and staff. Ever since the liberation economists and social 
and political workers have focussed their attention on this problem 
of ensuring the active participation of all employees in the activities 
and management of the enterprises in which they work. 

Even as the occupation troops were withdrawing from Polish 
territory, Works Councils, representing the staff, began to emerge 
spontaneously in the various enterprises; these Councils, together 
with the special plenipotentiaries of the Government, started work 
on the re-establishment of factories, foundries and mines. At this 
time these Councils often took the lead, dealing with the whole of 
the economic activities of the enterprises. 

This phase did not last very long. Soon a clear differentiation 
between the functions of administration and control was established, 
and only the latter remained to some extent in the hands of the 
Works Councils. The Works Councils became more and more closely 
connected with the Trade Unions representing the staff with the 
management. 

At the same time they began to act as a part of the Trade 
Union mechanism itself, taking over the direction of Union activities 
in the actual enterprise in question. 

The functions of a Trade Union, apart from representing the 
interest of the staff in dealing with the administrative personnel, 
continued however to be concentrated on problems of production. 
The Works Councils, together with the political organisations, both 
of the older workers and the youth, heard the reports of the ma- 
Nagement and organised production meetings and technical and 
economic conferences. By these means they attempted to get the 
whole of the staff to contribute in solving the organizational, 
technical and economic problems of the enterprise. 

_ This period, however, and more particularly the years of the 
Six-Year Plan (1950 to 1955) is characterized by a curtailment of 
the independence of the enterprises; in addition the importance 
of economic stimuli to their economic health and to the development 
of the initiative of their staffs was underestimated. Both the 
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financial means and the concrete, often minute, decisions concerning 

even small investments necessary in an enterprise, as well as the | 

establishing of standards of work, were centralized in superior, 

and mostly even the supreme, organs of economic administration, | 

As a matter of fact, the enterprises had neither financial means} 
of their own, nor any real share in the profit they were working | 
for. By its very nature such a system was bound to fetter the | 
vigour and initiative both of the management, and to an even} 
greater extent of the staff. It led straight to a bureaucratization of 
economic life. The excessive centralization paralysed any direct 
attempt of the enterprises to adapt themselves to the needs of the | 
market and of the national economy. It deprived the economy of | 
that elasticity which is its life blood. 

As early as 1955 important transformations began to take place | 
in systems of state planning and management. The turning-point | 
came however in October 1956. The decentralization and democrat- | 
ization of management were suddenly accelerated. A prudent 
centralization of means and decisions was and continues to be | 
indispensable. The State cannot give up its control over the general | 
trends of a socialized economy. It must maintain the balance | 
between its several branches. To achieve this it must have at its | 
disposal centralized financial and other material means. Since | 
October 1956 however managements of enterprises, local voivodship | 
authorities and even district and municipal authorities, have been 
granted a steadily increasing measure of independence. The working | 
class is thus taking a greater share in the management of the 
national economy. 

The number both of planned indices and orders from above has 
been considerably reduced. There is now a framework which ensures 
an enterprise’s economic and financial independence. Part of the | 
profits and the amortization fund is left to the enterprises to dispose 
of as they think fit. This enables them to rely on their own initia- 
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tive in the use of new techniques and new lines of production, | ae 


in extending their premises or building housing estates, etc. 
Against this background the conception of workers’ self-govern- 
ment is developing and assuming well-defined contours. The 
more independent the enterprise, the more it will rely upon the 
active co-operation and contribution of every member of its staff. 
Workers’ self-government then depends, first, on getting the 


employees directly, materially interested in the economic results } 


of their enterprise, in its profits; and, second, on the creation of 
new institutions and forms of such self-government, forms sanc- 
tioned by the law. 

While one part of the profit is set aside for reinvestment, etc., 
another part, known as the works fund, now provides for additional 
payments to the employees. These payments (which cannot in 
principal however be greater in any one year than an employee's 
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monthly remuneration) go towards the building of housing estates 
and similar social amenities. The works fund had existed even 
previously. But the sums at its disposal were small since the per- 
centage of the profits earmarked for it was rigorously limited. At 
present the percentage of the profits set aside for this purpose is 
a great deal larger, though it varies from industry to industry, 
according to results. 

The experience of 1957, the first year in which the works fund 
operated in its present form, bears witness to the tremendous 
importance of this fund. It amounted to nearly 4 milliard zlotys, 
which equalled the fortnightly pay of all the workers employed 
in socialized industry. Not all the enterprises managed to obtain 
access to this fund. Many employees therefore obtained additional 
payments equal to an extra month’s salary. 

It is still rather difficult to estimate the influence of the works 
fund on the employees, on their interest in such things as economy 
in the use of materials, organization of work, the lowering of 
production costs in the enterprise itself, etc. 


Economists and social workers alike are however unanimous in 
one belief: share in profits by the employees is a form of economic 
stimulus which, particularly in the long term, will yield desirable 
results. It will increase the initiative and interest of the staff in 
their work, encouraging them to devise ways of ensuring greater 
efficiency. 

The first signs of this, particularly in the improvement in factory 
discipline, are already noticeable. 

Also significant are the changes in the system of pay. The 
enterprises, acting in conjunction with the trade union, are gradu- 
ally obtaining greater facilities for shaping their pay independently, 
according to their own particular requirement and methods of 
production. 

By the middle of 1956 the time was ripe for a fresh advance: 
workers’ councils were called into being. They began their activities 
in those industrial and building enterprises and State farms, where 
the majority of the workers pronounced themselves in favour of 
such a step. The workers’ councils, which represent the staff, have 
obtained a statutory right to participation in the management of 
their enterprise. Such councils have been conceived as institutions 
with a wide field of action. 

Their rights include, among others, voting of annual working 
plans for the enterprise, on the basis of the indices of the national 
econgmic plan; drawing up blueprints for future development, for 
inreasing efficiency, technical progress and improved organisation 
of the labour force, etc. They have also the right to criticize the 
activities of the enterprise, to decide, in consultation with the 
Managing Director, on the sale of redundant machines etc., and to 
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decide what part of the profits should be allotted to various kinds 
of reinvestment and to the works fund, etc. 

At the end of 1957 there were 4,647 workers’ councils, composed 
of 76,628 members, of whom 45,141 (59 per cent.) were manual 
workers. In nearly all the basic branches of industry workers’ 
councils have been called into being. In the course of the last | 
eighteen months the workers’ councils, without having the necessary | 
experience, have been called upon to solve the difficult problems | 
of supply and co-operation, of the organisation of labour, of) 
standards, wages and more. But the achievements have outweighted | 
failures: the principle has already proved itself in action. 

The ultimate forms of workers’ self-government, however, have 
not yet emerged: the fourth Trade Union Congress, held in April | 
1958, gave most of its attention to the question of their definition. 
The workers’ councils have been in existence for eighteen months; | 
time enough to prove that workers’ self-government is a broader | 
concept (demanding therefore broader practical expression) than | 
workers’ councils. In the enterprises there are, side by side with | 
the workers’ councils, trade union organisations, works’ councils, 
as well as Party and youth organisations. Full co-operation and) 
co-ordination is essential to ensure that all these organizations | 
work together towards a proper and fruitful development, 
of the workers’ self-government. When the social and _ political | 
organizations active in an enterprise were left outside the pale 
of the workers’ self-government, the ties between the workers’ 
councils and the working masses were severed, bureaucratization 
set in, the councils, and more particularly their committees, became 
merely one more link in the administrative chain side by side with 
the management — even though that link was a collective one. 

This danger has made itself clearly felt in the course of the) 
eighteen months of the workers’ councils’ activities. On the other 
hand, the trade unions, which, apart from works’ councils, have 
also section councils and various commissions and trustees, (with 
personnel of wide experience) — these trade unions have stood 
aside, without paying due attention to the share of the staff in| 
managing the enterprise. 

The workers’ self-government, by its very nature, possesses two) 
functions; organizational and technical on the one hand, and — 

| 








and educational on the other. One of the mistakes in the past was 
the under-estimation of the importance of getting the staff finan- 
cially interested in the results of the work of their enterprise. 
A great deal has been done to put this right. But the social forces| 
which condition the attitude of the working class must not be 
under-estimated either. Hence the importance of social and edvu- 
cational activities among the staff, aiming at raising the employees’ 
qualifications, their knowledge of economic problems, their under- 
standing of the identity of their own private interests and those 
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of the enterprise and the community as a whole. This programme 
cannot be carried out by the workers’ councils alone, without the 
assistance of social and political organizations. And if no social 
and educational activities exist among the staff, then the workers’ 
self-government will not be in a position to fulfil its organizational 
and technical tasks either. 

Taking into consideration the experience gained so far, the 
Fourth Trade Union Congress have pronounced in favour of calling 
into being a Workers’ Self-Government Conference, to meet at 
least once every three months. The permanent delegates to this 
Conference will be all the members of the workers’ councils, of the 
works council and of the works committee of the Party. These 
conferences are to decide matters fundamental to the enterprise, 
consequently also some of the matters which have hitherto been 
the concern of the workers’ councils. The workers’ councils will 
still continue to be a permanent institution in the workers’ self-gov- 
ernment. 

Their tasks will be as follows: to exercise systematic control 
over the activities of the management, to collect material and draft 
motions for discussion at the Workers’ Self-Government Conference, 
and to see to the carrying out of the resolutions passed there. 

Following the Trade Union Congress, the first Workers’ Self- 
Government Conferences have already taken place in a great 
number of enterprises, while in others they are under preparation. 
It is, however, still far too early to assess the nature and results 
of their work, or of the part played by the workers’ councils and 
by the works councils in the new system of workers’ self-govern- 
ment. 

Developments in the next few months will be carefully studied. 
On them will depend plans for the future, which will be incorpo- 
rated in a bill on Workers’ Self-Government to go before the Sejm. 

The new Bill will be drafted by the trade unions. It will define, 
among other things, the scope and the tasks of the Workers’ 
Self-Government Conference and of the workers’ councils. It will 
provide a foundation for a co-ordination of the activities of workers’ 
organizations and institutions in every enterprise — a foundation 
for a further development of the workers’ self-government. 








ARTUR RUBINSTEIN* 


by 
JAROSLAW IWASZKIEWICZ 


UBINSTEIN’S art has grown in maturityfrom year to year. 
There are very few people in Poland today who remember all | 

the stages of virtuosity which marked his artistic evolution 
And if during his last visit in Poland (in June this year) he rode | 
a wave of unprecedented enthusiasm — to which incidentally he | 
is quite accustomed — not many music-lovers were in a position 
to realize the amount of sustained effort, both sheer physical work | 
and spiritual concentration, which he needed to turn himself into | 
what he now is: a pianist of the highest rank. 
I had the good fortune to hear Artur for the first time in 1912; | 
since then I have been able to listen from time to time to a Rubin- | 
stein. whose playing was becoming ever greater, ever more poised. 
But no, this is an oversimplification! There was a time — around 
1930 or 1931 — when Artur‘s playing deteriorated! It was quite | 
a shock. One kept on asking oneself: “What is happening to Artur? 
What has gone wrong?” This was a bad period, prior to his mar- 
riage, when he worked little, worried a great deal, and played cards. 
Word went round Paris: “Artur’s playing has deteriorated. He | 
has lost his grip!” 


And then, after a few years he began to attain that excellence ! 


which we now take for granted. What is its essence? Profound | 
inner peace. 

Formerly Rubinstein had played brilliantly, but it was all for | 
effect: to dazzle, to charm. I heard him play Granados for the first | 
time at a concert in Kiev, in 1913; it was the Fandango del candil. | 


Since then his interpretations of Spanish music have earnt applause } 


all over the world. But this music did not penetrate, it only scratched 
the surface. It was evident even in his demeanour at the pia- 
no: he would raise his eyes to heaven, he would lean back, he 


* This article is reprinted from the social-literary weekly Nowa Kulture 
of June 22, 1958. The author is an eminent poet and novelist. He is the 
editor-in-chief of Twérczosé, the monthly of the Polish Writers’ Union. 
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would swing his body sideways, he would let his arms drop in 
affected manner. 

This bad period witnessed programmes surprising in their ba- 
nality, arranged for the benefit of unyielding impresarios and rich 
American women. I will never forget one of those concerts, given 
in the old Salle Pleyel in Paris, at which, after the first bar, or 
rather the first half-bar of Chopin’s D major Prelude, the whole 
audience sighed as one man, or perhaps as one woman. For it con- 
sisted almost entirely of ageing American dowagers. 

And then, later, this peace and this maturity. This is what stri- 
kes one most about Rubinstein. Today, he is past the tempests of 
youth, past the anxieties of middle age. He has made his home in 
those regions which are reserved only for the great maestros. The 


- € major of his life now fills his playing; gone completely is any 


attempt at virtuosity; there is no desire to ‘interpret’ — the 
sole interest is in giving the audience music. 

And perhaps he is not even concerned with his audience. When 
one looks at Rubinstein at the piano one cannot escape the impres- 
sion that he is playing for himself alone. How he listens to the or- 
chestra and to himself, how he becomes one with the work he is 
playing! His aim is not to “execute” some compotition, to please the 
public — but to construct in time a wonderful musical edifice, and 
make it live in the shape given it by the composer. 

One sad conclusion is to be drawn, however, from the meeting 
with this great artist: no recording, no disc is capable of giving an 
adequate idea of a Rubinstein concert. Civilization, progress, all 
the technical refinements are powerless when it comes to evoking 
the atmosphere which surrounds Prosper-Rubinstein, building the 
perfect house of music. 

There is no doubt about it: Rubinstein undergoes a transforma- 
tion on the platform. This wordly, even vain man, not remarkable 
for good looks, suddenly, as he approaches the piano, becomes stri- 
kingly beautiful. He is a man possessed, a priest at the altar. And 
he looks so like Chopin! I have been struck by this time and time 
again — but this time the impression was irresistible. 

But it was a long road which led Rubinstein from elegance, easy 
fluency and charm to the present single-mined pursuit of fellow- 
ship with the geniuses of music on the heights which are now his 
element. It was only a few years ago that Artur learned to play 
Beethoven’s E flat Concerto; it was only a few years ago that he 
entered that world of greatness, power and serenity which he in 
turn unveiled to us at one of those unforgettable Warsaw concerts. 

Thomas Mann writes thus about him: 

“At the same time (while writing the musical parts of Doktor 
Faustus) I became acquainted with Artur Rubinstein and began to 
exchange views with him. To observe this happy virtuoso always 
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was and still is for me a refreshing experience. A talent which is 
acclaimed and sought after, which makes light of all difficulties, 
a quiet and convivial home, unshakeable health, an abundance of 
money, both spiritual and sensuous delight in his collection of valu- 
able books and pictures — all this combines to make him one of 
the happiest men I have ever met. He has mastered, I think, so- 
mething like six languages; his conversation, colourful as the world 
itself and characteristically inspired by the people he has met, illu- 
minates the salon as his artistry illuminates the concert halls of the 
world. He does not deny happiness and he knows, too, his own 
worth. But perhaps I was struck most by the way in which our na- 
tural mutual respect for each other has a habit of taking dialogue 
form. 

Once when Rubinstein and his wife, the Stravinskys and some 
other guests came to us for dinner, ! told him on parting: ‘Dear 
Mr. Rubinstein, please believe me when I say that I am fully aware 
of the honour of playing host to you.’ He laughed loudly and replied: 
‘Really? This will make one of my best stories.’ ” 

I do not believe in explaining artists’ creative work through 
biographical detail. But there is no doubt that Rubinstein’s serenity 
is the result of his resolution of all his conflicts. His old age is bright 
and magnificent — like his music. 

And here perhaps lies the secret of his interpretation of Chopin. 
Rubinstein’s Chopin is Apollonian. We forget the composer’s dark 
and tortured passages — he stands before us revealed in all his sun- 
ny grandeur. This may be the key to understanding Rubinstein’s 
simply phenomenal rendering of Chopin’s E flat major Polonaise, 
usually so disparaged. This Polonaise, which as a rule is regarded 
by our women pianists as an exercise in colourful ornamentation, 
in Rubinstein’s interpretation acquires the statute of the other great 
Polonaises. The serenity, the brightness of spirit, the ardour and 
the magnificent play of colour, with which the young Chopin infu- 
sed this work, harmonizes wonderfully well with Rubinstein’s Olim- 
pian lucidity and power. 

But his playing beggars all description. This was the refrain of 
all the reviewers. One can draw comparisons and search for paren- 
téles — but they give no idea of the profundity, of the impression 
which is not a matter for the ear alone but which draws the whole 
being into the world of music and sunlight. 

His immense programmes, the sheer profusion of his playing 
show that Rubinstein pours his happiness, his joy at being a man 
and an artist into his serial constructions. One is left with the im- 
pression after every concert, every meeting with this magisterial 
virtuoso of life and music — that one has seen a complete man. 
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STUDENTS: MYTH AND REALITY* 


by 
ZOFIA JOZEFOWICZ, STEFAN NOWAK 
and ANNA PAWELCZYNSKA 


HE investigation of myths and platitudes and of the factors 

which encourage the genesis and growth of this element in 

human thought, is a favourite pastime of sociologists. There is 
however another diversion which is even more to their taste: 
exploding myths, exposing their falsehood by confronting them 
with unadorned reality. The present sketch is an attempt to confront 
just such a myth, the student myth, with the reality which a so- 
ciologist finds when he attempts to look at it through spectacles 
which are neither rose-coloured nor black. 

The historical study of the student myth is rather complicated; 
but for the present analysis we need only distinguish two of its 
phases. Phase One: the picture of a positive hero who began his 
studies rigid with determination to exceed all work norms, who 
lived in continual awareness of the historical significance of the 
times, who never missed an opportunity to help with the harvest 
or to take his turn at potato-lifting (details to be found in press- 
-reports of the years in question). 

Phase Two of our myth was based upon the principle of contra- 
diction. If in the first phase our mythical hero broke a date in 
order to be in time for a lecture on Marxism; during the second 
phase he broke it in order not to be late for his rosary circle. In the 
first phase he dreamed of devoting his life to increasing the yield 
par acre of a farming co-operative, while in the second he openly 
supported the return of capitalism. Above all he became a cynical, 
embittered nihilist, indifferent to everything. 

From the sociological point of view, however, there is an essential 
difference between the two phases. The “rose-coloured” phase was 
the creation of a comparatively uniform social group, while the 


* This is a translation of an article published in the weekly Przeglad 
Kulturalny of July 17th 1958. The authors are senior members of the staff 
of the Department of Sociology of the University of Warsaw. 
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supporters of the “black” version were a very mixed company. 
For the strength of this last phase lies in the fact that support and 
arguments in its favour came from people with widely varying 
angles of opinion. 


2. Subject of research 


First, however, a few words about the methods of research, which 
was undertaken on the instructions of the Ministry of Higher 
Education. 

Between October 1957 and June 1958, a group of students under 
the direction of senior sociologists of Warsaw University prepared 
and carried out investigations into the political and religious views 
of Warsaw students. 

The group made careful preparations, collecting a variety of data 
which might prove to be of use; published material and the results 
of questionnaires on the interests of young people, etc. Later, 
material was gathered on the spot (observations, casual conversations 
and about 70 interviews held according to a pre-arranged plan). 

This onerous and detailed preparation of the questionnaire was 
necessary for two reasons. First, it facilitated collection of many 
(often contradictory) shades of opinion on the student community; 
gathered the ideas of all schools of thought; sought out all the 
platitudinous views on contemporary Polish students, in order to 
compare them with the actual situation. As a result of this 
confrontation some current convictions were shown to be very wide 
of the mark. 

Their mother-country, socialism, religion, a wider concept of 
morals — such issues recurred frequently in the conversations 
of the young people who were interviewed, and each topic appeared 
in a wide variety of contexts. 

The diversity of response to each of the above issues made it 
necessary to increase the number of headings under which each 
question was framed, in a way which had not been foreseen in the 
initial phase of research. 

The second task was the classification of the views of the 
students on each of the problems, It became evident, for instance, 
that it was impossible to make a clear distinction between students 
who hold religious beliefs and those who do not. Such a picture 
would have been quite out of perspective. It would have ignored 
the many intermediate shades of opinion which help to define the 
significance of religious belief, or the lack of it. It would have 
revealed neither the distinctions between various shades and degrees 
of religious opinions nor many different concepts of toleration. 

It became obvious that there was hardly any problem to which 
a clear-cut answer could be found. 
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Subtleties burgeoned forth. New methods had to be devised to 
keep pace with the ever-increasing variety of the forms of reality 
under observation. The final product of all the preparatory work 
was a very long questionnaire, containing 150 questions, which 
classified all the types of answers met with in the initial stages 
of research. 

The research group was interested not only in the nature of 
student opinions but above all in their currency. In order to gather 
this information the so-called “representative method” was used, 
in which a test group is picked at random and the results obtained 
are taken as sufficiently representative of average opinion. In this 
case 725 students were questioned and the results obtained allowed 
for a margin of inaccuracy of only 3.5 per cent. If some opinion 
is expressed by 50 per cent of students interviewed then the 
proportion of the whole Warsaw student community holding that 
opinion is not less than 46.5 per cent and not more than 53.5 
per cent. 


3. First Impressions: Religious Convictions 


The investigations produced a detailed picture of the religious 
and political outlook of the student community under examination. 
The report which follows is a product only of the first phase of 
analysis of the collected material. Up to the present it has been 
possible to make a statistical summary of only a few of the problems 
raised by the 150 questions. Analysis of the interdependence of 
objective factors (such as: age, sex, social class, financial status), 
and the opinions expressed by the students has not yet begun. The 
necessary calculations will take many more months. Even on initial 
examination, the impressions obtained from a rapid study of the 
filled-in questionnaires are worth publishing. 

First — questions of religion. 

There is no arbitrary distinction between students who do, and 
those who do not hold religious convictions. This was quickly 
apparent. As our insights into the student community multiplied, 
the number of possible answers to our questionnaire multiplied also. 

In the course of research, the following picture emerged: 


Percentage 
of students 
questioned 
1. Deeply religious students, regularly practising 9 
2. Students with religious convictions who practise regularly 18 
3. Students who hold religious beliefs but do notpractise 
regularly 30 


. Students who hold religious beliefs, but do not practise 9 
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Percentage 
of students 
questioned 
5. Students who are interested in these matters, but who do 
not hold a definite viewpoint — we may call them agnostics 8 
6. Students who have no interest in and no decided opinion 
on religion 2 
7. Students who have no religious convictions but practise 
occasionally for the sake of appearances 6 
8. Students who have no religious belief and who do not 
practise any religion 13 
9. Students who are in definite opposition to religion 3 
10. Students who did not answer the questions on religion 2 


It appears from the above that 66 per cent of students can be 


regarded as having some religious belief, although of these the | 








largest group (almost 46 per cent) do not practise their religion | 


regularly. In general this category of students proved the most | 


numerous. There is a further conclusion to be drawn even from 
a cursory study of the answered questionnaires: the students who 


were questioned had a fairly accurate idea of the general attitude | 
to religion of their colleagues. For, in answer to the question: “Which | 


of the attitudes to religion of those listed in the questionnaire is, 
in your opinion, most commonly held in student circles?”, a decided 
majority named the category to which the 46 per cent above 
mentioned, belonged. Another striking fact in the light of popular 
conceptions on the subject is the existence of what is (for Poland) 
the comparatively large group of people who profess agnosticism — 
which might be thought to enjoy little currency in this country. 


But other highly important, if not yet systematically examined 
observations appear on the periphery of this picture of the students 
religious attitudes. 

The following questions figured in the questionnaire: Do you 
regard your attitude to religion as: 


(a) your own private affair, and are you indifferent to other people’s views 
on this matter? 

(b) as your private affair, but you would like other people’s views to be 
similar to your own? 

(c) you would be disposed to propagate your views more widely, but not 
to have them imposed by any form of pressure? 

(d) you would be disposed to propagate your views more widely, even 
to impose them by some form of pressure? 


At first glance it is evident that (a) and (b) are the answers 
given most often, while (c) occurs rarely. The answer (d) has not 
yet been met with, and if it should appear it would form a com- 
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pletely insignificant percentage of the whole. It has also been 
observed that many people who count themselves as being “deeply 
religious”, and who practise regularly, regard this as their private 
affair and are not interested in the religious views of other people. 
Student apostles of religion (or crusaders against it) constitute an 
insignificant part of the group questioned, which as a whole is 
characterized by a wide recognition of the principle of the broadest 
religious toleration. 

There is a second fact which strikes anyone reading through the 
answers to the questionnaires, even without a systematic study of 
them. One of the questions was: 

What authority do you accept in situations where you have to 
solve a moral conflict: 


(a) the commands of religion, 
(b) social-ideological commands, 
{c) the opinion of clergymen, 
(d) the opinion of people whom you consider to have political authority, 
(e) your own conscience, 
(f) the opinion of: 
(1) your nearest relatives, 
(2) friends, 
(g) the opinion of others (write of whom)? 


Those answering the questionnaire were asked to opt for one 
or more of the above-mentioned heads. A quick glance through the 
papers shows that practically every one has decided, as first choice, 
on his own conscience. The opinion of family or friends holds 
second place; the choice between family or friends depended largely 
on the age of the student concerned. Again it is striking to meet 
such a lay morality among the 66 per cent of students who hold 
religious beliefs. 

And the final impression in reading through the answers: it 
seems that during the last few years certain fundamental changes 
have taken place in the religious views of the student community. 
Those examined were asked not only about their present religious 
beliefs, but also about their attitude to religion three of four years 
ago. Here it may be seen that there are important changes in the 
range of opinions on the subject. 


(a) Among the students who say that formerly they were deeply religious 
and practised regularly, many are now less zealous or have lost their 
religious beliefs. 

(b) But at the same time among people who were formerly definitely 

antagonistic to religion there are now some who do not hold any 

definite views on religion or who now regard themselves as agnostics. 
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One of the many tasks which still confront the examining group 





I 


is to explain the causes of this process by a systematic analysis | the 


of the data, and to check them by a supplementary investigation, | 


4. Political Attitudes 


Throughout the research the attitude to religion, the morality : 
and the personal ideals of the students were set against the wider 
context of his political views, among which the most important is 
his attitude to socialism and to those values which are recognised 
as socialist. And here again we can offer only our first impressions, 
referring the reader to subsequent reports which we intend to 
publish as soon as analyses are completed and data interpreted. 

Before this data yields its full scientific significance, it is worth | 
while considering one problem which appears already very clearly 
on the first statistical examination. 

It often happens that terms of identical meaning are understood 
quite differently by different groups of people; sometimes such 
individual or subjective use of terminology is far removed from 
its classical scientific conception. An expression frequently excites 
a positive or a negative reaction, regardless of the true attitude of 
the person questioned to the particular elements which contribute 
to the substance of the expression. 

Quite frequently a complicated knot of conceptions forms in 
somebody’s consciousness, and a whole series of questions becomes 
necessary in order to unravel it. 

And so in interpreting the political attitude of Warsaw students 
a detailed examination of each individual group of values and 
ideals is necessary. Neither enthusiasm nor fear is called for if 





a question, in isolation, produces surprising results. Material can | 


only be interpreted after it has been subjected to searching, 
correlative analysis. 


Pence: 





One of the questions which the students were asked was: “Would 
you like some form of socialism to be followed throughout the 
world?” 


nae 


Answers °%/o : 
decidedly yes 25 
rather yes 45 

no fixed opinion 19 

rather no 8 

decidedly no 1.5 

no answer 1.5 


These results are certainly very surprising. It appears that | 
among Warsaw students there are only 1.5 per cent who are in 
decided opposition to socialism and only 8 per cent who are 
inclined towards opposition. 
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But, as we have already said, among the students questioned 
the term “socialism” has many different meanings. Various countries 
were cited as those in which socialism is to be found in its ideal 
form, and there were diverse motives behind the choice of country. 
Here apart from the meaning given by the student to the word 
“socialism”, a good deal depended on his knowledge of the world. 
Even so, in spite of all divergences, there does exist among the 
students a recognition of the merits of the socialist economic model. 
Another question was: “In what sphere do you consider that private 
initiative should be given unlimited scope?” The results obtained 
are shown in table One. 

The picture here is not that which the supporters of outworn 
political conceptions would wish to see; but is has one virtue: it 
is true. 

Apart from the evaluation of ideological attitudes and general 
opintons on questions of social justice, a study of the views of 


Table 1. 


In What Spheres Do You Consider that Private Initiative Should Be Given 
Unlimited Scope? 


Light 


Hand- Retail Industry Medium Wholesale Foreign naressey Heavy 
icrafts Trade (Small Industry Trade Trade Estates Industry 
Percentages Plants) 
Decidedly yes 73.7 27.3 19.0 5.0 3.3 5.0 5.0 2.7 
Rather yes 21.8 43.3 43.8 20.0 18.7 12.0 11.0 2.7 
No opinion 2.4 6.6 10.0 9.0 11.6 6.0 5.6 5.5 
Rather no 0.5 146 20.0 32.0 35.0 22.8 18.4 13.0 
Decidedly no 1.1 5.8 6.5 26.0 27.0 50.2 57.0 73.3 
No reply 0.5 2.4 0.7 8.0 4.4 4.0 3.0 2.8 
Table 2. 


Do You Consider that since October 1956 There Has Been an Improvement 
or a Deterioration in the Following: 


In the Country’s In the Structure In the Internal 


International of the New Political gn the Stendard 


Percentages Situation Economic Model Atmosphere verte 
Decided Improvement 19 6 20 0.3 
Some Improvement 69 72 63 rt) 

No Change 8 13 9 —_ 
Some Deterioration 0.7 3.6 3 15 
Decided Deterioration 0.3 1.2 0.3 1.4 
No Opinion 3 3 4 26.3 


No reply wre 1.2 0.7 8 
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Warsaw students on the post-October changes in Poland would be 
of great interest (see table Two on the preceding page). 
On the data already at our disposal it appears that a decide 











majority see an improvement, above all in the country’s international Oo? 
/ 


situation and next in the general, internal political atmosphere anj} 
in the new economic structure. A little less than 50 per cent se/ 
a certain improvement in the standard of living, while about 15 per! 
cent consider it has fallen. : 
; 
In Conclusion: The Moral : 


In this article we have tried to confront a myth with the actual 
picture of the ideas of the younger generation at Warsaw University, 
Many essential points on which detailed analysis was still lacking 
have been omitted. We have not stated, for example, that amon 
the personal ideals of the students first place is held by “an’ 
aspiration to gain the respect of my fellow-men by my own attitude) 
and activities”; and that at the bottom of the list comes the wish 
“to achieve a large fortune and the advantages entailed”. We have 
not remarked on their frequent recognition of a necessity for social 
action which is nevertheless combined with a lack of faith in the 


possible realization of their ideals in the world at present. We have} 


not analysed the mutual links which weld certain complex 
ideological patterns into coherent attitudes in the student com- 
munity. 

In conclusion, there is one more reflection directly concerned 
with the material of the questionnaire. We have noted that on the 
whole the students have a correct idea of their community’s attitude 
to religion. We made a similar check on their knowledge of the 





political opinions of their fellow-students. 

We asked: 

Do you consider that in the student community there is 
a majority of: 


(a) those who wish to see the world follow some form of socialism? 


(b) those who do not wish to see the world follow some sort of socialism? | 


(c) those who are not concerned with this question? 


It appeared that the students’ knowledge on this question was 
poor for there were far more wrong answers here than there had 
been on religious matters. And here it seems we can observe the 
results of the myth of the students’ enmity to socialism; a feeling 
of political and intellectual isolation. Even though they have much 
in common they do not feel that they possess similar ideals. And 
they are ashamed of their own opinions. Confronted with imaginary, 
mythical reality, they have slowly begun to believe in it themselves 
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ON HIS MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION — 
A FEW TRUISMS' 


by 
STEFAN KISIELEWSKI 


TRUISM is an assertion which everybody knows to be true 
Awe considers a platitude. Even so from time to time truisms 

need to be given an airing, so that they should not lapse into 
abeyance, in short, that they should not cease to be truisms. Besides, 
truisms need verification every so often. For instance, if a truism 
states: so and so is an honest man, or so and so is a wise man, such 
a statement repeated — without continual verification — may 
cease in time to be true. For everyone knows that quantity changes 
to quality — for better or for worse, and a human being differs 
from an animal in that he changes. 

As there are many people who consider — and quite rightly — 
the author to be a human being, I am often asked about my 
present-day views (i.e., my political views, and not, for example, 
the view that others get of me-which has obviously deteriorated) 
and I have, therefore, decided to repeat the few truisms which are 
still to me a guiding light. Well, here we go! 

I am in opposition — that is the main truism. What do you 
mean — someone will say — you entered the Sejm on the single 
list of the Front of National Unity. You accepted certain general, 
fundamental theses of the Front’s programme. That’s true — 
I answer — and it is the best proof that I am an oppositionist and 
not an enemy. I want to be part of that organism which exists 
here, but at the same time my opinions differ from those which 
are governing present-day political reality in Poland. My opinions 
differ but, while maintaining them, I want to help my opponents, 
who are responsible for the course of events in this country. I want 
to help them not with their views but with anything which is 


’ This is a translation of a feuilleton published in the Catholic weekly 
Tygodnik Powszechny of May 25th, this year. The author is a well-known 
publicist, active in Catholic circles. He is also a composer and novelist. In 
January, last year, he was elected deputy to the Sejm. 
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advantageous to the objective, common weal of Poland. hh 
addition, I consider that help from an adversary, an oppositionist, 
is sometimes of more value to a common cause than the help ¢ 
a more or. less sincere supporter. The adversary sees things from 
another angle — his vision is often empirically sharper. : 


This is all loose chatter — somebody will say — vague anit 


full of contradictions. Why, it’s even insincere. Not everything ha; 
been said. — It’s true that what I’ve said is full of contradictions — 
I answer to that — like everything on this earth. But the sum tota 
of contradictions and complexities may be quite simple; just a 
various colours, when mixed together, give only one colour. No 
to say everything is one of the privileges of the feuilletonist. In ow 
work we do not cross the t’s and dot the i’s, we resort to allusion, 
to a nod and a wink — that is our privilege. 

I am in opposition because I am an opponent of Socialism, even 
in its non-Marxist form. I am a supporter of private enterprise and 
production, socialized or nationalized in the most necessary case 
alone — only by voluntary agreement. I recognize — it is true — 
the right of the State to control the production and to regulate 
the profits of private firms by legal means, e.g., by taxes — in the 
spirit of social justice. But I deny it the right to a monopoly of 
production, even if this should result in enormous power. For me, 
the state is not an end in itself; its sense lies in the fact that it 
exists for its citizens. 

Thus, I formulate my opposition quite clearly — it is funda 
mental. At the same time it is rather Utopian, abstract, and even — 
from the political point of view — a little fruitless. 

For in politics it is only facts and possiblities that count. If, 
without regard to what I think of the omnipotent state, there have 
arisen in the world (in completely different ways) two such states 
as the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., which at this moment are playing 
out a great match (the Finals) for the world cup, it is quite obvious 
that all the other nations, both small and large, must gravitate 
towards one or the other of the Great Powers. Furthermore, it is 
obvious that, by virtue of her geographical position, Poland should 
gravitate towards the U.S.S.R. She cannot have her feet in the 
East and her head in the West — nobody has such a long and 
elastic body. We belong to the Eastern Bloc and that’s that. 

And since we belong to it the obvious inference is that only 
Socialist-Marxist governments are now possible in this country. 
They are our only admission card to the Eastern Bloc — whether we 
like it or not. 

From all the truisms which have been here formulated, or rathet 
repeated for the nth time, the irrefutable conclusion can be drawt, 
that any opposition of my type, or similar to it, is, in character, 
mild (even one might say harmless), loyalist and minimalist. It can 
only be persuasive and advisory — like His Majesty’s Opposition. 
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Its aim is neither to bring about the downfall of its opponents, nor 
to succeed, in the present situation, in coming to office. It is in 
a very special and difficult position: it must base its activity on the 
assumption of the most fundamental disparity and lack of proportion 
between its own views and the concrete, political postulates that are 
being put forward at any given moment. It must admit the inappli- 
cability of its own — even most basic — political conceptions 
in the nation’s present situation. It is an opposition which, although 
true to itself, is pessimistic, ergo, from a feeling of responsibility — 
easily yielding. 

I can well imagine what some of my readers (particularly those 
in emigration) will think on reading these words: servility, mini- 
malism, opportunism, enslaved mind. And yet... 

And yet I undertake to defend my conception of His Majesty’s 
Opposition. I shall defend it on two scores: from the point of view 
of its moral value and with regard to its concrete political signifi- 
cance. Look out! I’m off, (and I shan’t be gone long either). 

Minimalism can be a form of realism. Patriotism is advantageous 
for the Polish nation only after its marriage to realism, otherwise 
it can be dangerous (an example of unrealistic patriotism: the 
Warsaw Rising — result known). What the nation needs is a patriot 
who is prepared to do what is possible and not what he, the patriot, 
wants to do. In the estimation of what is possible he may disagree 
with many other people, and yet he should abide by his judgement. 
The assertion that in the hydrogen era Poland should not be the 
subject of history but its object is not an anti-patriotic assertion; 
on the contrary, it is the first letter of the patriotic alphabet. To 
do what is possible and not that which one would like to do is to 
adopt a moral and responsible attitude. To subordinate one’s views 
and likings to the concrete interests of the nation, even if in the 
present situation these interests are of necessity limited in scope and 
cannot be fully served — that is modern patriotic morality. 

And now I would like to defend also the practically political 
role of this opposition-which-does-not-wish-to-govern. It has many 
tasks: it may relieve harmful tension resulting from lack of infor- 
mation; it may act as mediator between the two sides, and open 
the eyes of both; it may see clearly and advise well; it may serve 
as the pancreas and the liver of the whole organism; it may be 
the safety valve of the social machine. In a nation with the tem- 
perament of the Poles, the role of an open, vocal and, at the same 
time, constructive opposition is enormous. The more there is open 
ideological opposition the less there is passive opposition, with 
clenched teeth. 

One more remark, in passing. There are some who say that the 
opposition ought to back “revisicnism” within the socialist camp. 
This is not for me. I do not believe that it is the opponents of 
socialism who are called upon to revise it. It would be like asking 
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a wolf to give judgement among sheep — or rather, like asking! 
a lamb to interfere among wolves. I am not a megalomaniac, and 
for me Wallenrod? is a character no more successful than Don! 
Quixote. I like sincerity, I believe in it — in spite of everything. | 
So here you have my present-day credenda — a handful of truisms, | 
I must point out that I have spoken only for myself and about | 
myself, although I hope — not only to myself. For it is my belief 
that there is some sound sense in the obscurity of these views. { 
; i 
2 Konrad Wallenrod is the hero of Mickiewicz’s ballad of that name. 
He was a Lithuanian prince who — in order to help his country — joined the i 
Teutonic Knights with the intention of betraying them eventually. On~ 
becoming Grand Master of the Order, he so led them into battle that they | 


were routed; he in turn was killed by the Knights who discovered subsquently | 
his duplicity. 
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THE MONTE CASSINO SAGA — 
FOURTEEN YEARS AFTER 


by 
MELCHIOR WANKOWICZ 


Italian Campaigns. This gives Cassino: Portrait of a Battle that 
authentic ring which marked the pages of Patrol, his book 
on the African campaign. 

Here Mr Majdalany reminds one of another brilliant war-corres- 
pondent of the turn of the century, a regular army officer who at 
Omdurman, unable to draw his sabre with a sprained wrist, charged 
the Mahdists with a revolver in his left hand; he later won great 
renown for his escape from a Boer prisoner-of-war camp. 

To the detailed account of Cassino: Portrait of a Battle, the 
author has now added the fruit of his three-year study of both Allied 
and Axis documents. Such a study was of course impossible for 
a correspondent writing from the front-line. The documentation is 
suppleniented by many interviews with people who took a direct 
part in the events, from platoon commanders to V.I.P.s, both military 
and civilian. For the Battle of Monte Cassino, as one of the climaxes 
of the Italian Campagn, had not.only a military but a political 
significance — which Mr Majdalany tried to investigate in his talks 
with various officials and diplomats. 

Two military plans were under consideration at the time. One of 
these was a proposal to attack through France; this was demanded 
by the Russians and supported from Washington. The other plan, 
of that former war-correspondent whose name was Churchill, was 
to strike from the south, from the Balkans, at the “soft underbelly” 
of Europe. The latter reminded the Americans too vividly of the 
disaster of the Dardanelles during the First World War, and Chur- 
chill had to agree to a compromise. The idea of striking through 
the Balkans was abandoned, but it was decided to launch a campaign 
in Italy. The euphemistic name of “Third Front” was thought up 
in order to appease Stalin. The idea of the Third Front however, 
did not appeal to General Marshall, who was heavily committed in 
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Mi MAJDALANY took part as an officer in the African and 
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the Pacific and would have preferred to wait for a massed invasion 
across the Channel, involving less widespread deployment of forces, | 

In Mr Majdalany’s opinion this is the reason for the delays in | 
the course of the Italian Campaign, which the Americans did not | 





enter wholeheartedly and which was undertaken by 13 Allied | 


divisions against the Germans’ 25. 


* 


TE RT 


The author criticises the way in which the first assault was | 
carried out by the American Fifth Army. The operation was} 
organised with great haste to support the landing at Anzio, beyond | 
Cassino, which did not have a very auspicious beginning. Having 
established a beachhead, the American commander (unable to forget 
the disaster of Salerno, where the American landing-party had 
suffered heavy losses), did not advance inland and thus left his 
army open to massacre by the Germans. Meanwhile the thrust 
towards Monte Cassino broke down on the River Rapido. This 
operation was undertaken with such recklessness that the Commander 
of the Fifth Army, General Clark, was asked to justify his conduct 
of the campaign before a Congressional Board of Enquiry. In this 
one battle, the 36th and 34th American divisions lost 4,200. men. 
One correspondent described this operation as the greatest American 
disaster after Pearl Harbour. The British Corps also lost 4,000 men 
in this attack. 


After the attack I spent some time with the 133rd Infantry 
Regiment and spoke to Captain Long, at that time commanding 
a company which had lost four of its seven officers and 86 of its 
150 men. It was because of the bitterness among these men that 
Congress ordered an investigation. The 135th Regiment struck at 
the right flank, captured and for a short time held the commanding 
Point 593. Driven from the summit, it had for several days to 
remain on the hillside under continual fire. When withdrawal ’ 
became possible fifty of those who had continued to shoot to the | 
end had to be taken down on stretchers, when some of them wer | 
wounded again. “The performance of the 34th Division at Cassino”— 
writes Mr Majdalany — “must rank with the finest feats of arm | 
carried out by any soldiers during the war.” 

It was not long before Polish soldiers were given the task cf} 
holding Point 593. The third battalion of the Carpathian Division | 
occupied the former American positions and had to hold them for 
three whole weeks, squatting behind canvas covers in shallow stone 
shelters, under the eyes of German observers, while the general 
attack was put off from day to day. The three companies holding 
this position lost 252 men, including all their company and platoon 
commanders. 
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In explaining why the Americans were pushed back from the 
summit of hill 593, into such an uncomfortable position, Mr Majda- 
lany overlooks one interesting detail. After the battle I visited 
F Company, one of those which had been pushed back. All the 
survivors of the attack were present, including the commander of 
F Company, Lieutenant Brown, who had been wounded in the action. 
Sergeant Svenson, in order to give me some idea of the intensity of 
the fire, said that when he took over his platoon it consisted of 
only five men; he himself was wounded almost immediately. It 
appeared that there were some Germans in an unidentified cave on 
the opposite slope, from which they were able to pitch grenades. For 
this reason, when the turn of the Poles came in the final assult, 
the commander of the right flank company which was attacking 
Point 593 sent out a platoon which encircled the rock, approached 
the shelter from the rear and wiped out the Germans. 


* 


The first assault was undertaken in support of the Anzio oper- 
ation; the second had to be equally speedily launched in order to 
come to its rescue. This time it was the New Zealanders, Indians 
and Frenchmen who were slaughtered. “An army that could call 
on six hundred tanks” — marvels Majdalany — “eight hundred 
airplanes and seventy thousand vehicles of every kind, found itself 
dependent on the humble pack-mule. In February in the mountains 
above Cassino a mule was worth half a dozen tanks”. 


In preparing the third assault General Alexander was not 
compelled to hurry and he planned the operation with great care. 
He gave the leading réle to the New Zealanders and they accordingly 
examined the terrain. 


On March 2nd their beloved division-commander, General Kip- 
penberger, was severely wounded by a mine while surveying the 
Monastery from Mount Trocchio. Six weeks later, when the fourth 
attack was being mounted, the second-in-command of the Polish 
3rd Division was killed on this same hill, where he too had gone to 
reconnoitre. This infernal terrain was its own defence. The third 
assault misfired at a cost of the lives of 1,500 New Zealanders and 
4,000 Indians. 


By the time the fourth assault went under way the campaign 
had taken on a kind of mystique. The Germans attached an enormous 
significance to Monte Cassino; they regarded it as a second Ther- 
mopylae. The prestige of the war hung on the ridges of that 
mountain range. General Alexander planned a flanking operation 
and entrusted the direct thrust at the Monastery to the 2nd Polish 
Corps. It was important that the Germans should not learn that the 
reinforcements had been brought up, and so British signalmen were 
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attached to Polish units so that the enemy should not hear wireless 
signals in Polish. 


“It would be foolish to imagine” — writes Mr Majdalany — “that 
the average British or American soldier went into battle thinking 
he was helping to save democracy. For the Poles it was a crusade. 
There was a cold, contained fury in their demeanour. What was 
certain was that these men would give everything. They had 
willingly taken on the unpleasantest of the many unpleasant tasks 
this offensive entailed — the scramble across those vicious ridges 
that now were strewn with nearly as many corpses as boulders.” 


The fourth battle for Monte Cassino started on the 11th of 
May 1944. 

“This was the position at two o’clock in the morning when the 
Polish Corps delivered the last of the four attacks that together made 
up the offensive. There was no doubt at all that the task of the 
Polish Corps was the least enviable of the lot. At the high climax 
of that night of May 11 the two Polish divisions (each deploying 
a brigade) began to pick their way through the boulders and thickets 
across the gullies, and above the ravines which unpredictably cut 
across the mountains; through the thorn and gorse; through the 
extensive and gruesome debris of the previous battles; through the 
corpses that still littered the entire area; and soon the ubiquitous 
machine guns, that had been there so long they seemed almost to 
have grown into the rock, began to mow them down as they had 
mown down the Americans, the Indians and the British. But the 
Poles pushed on and for the rest of that night they fought hand to 
hand as successive waves of them flung themselves at Point 593 and 
Phantom Ridge. Both divisions had reached their preliminary 
objectives. In a few hours half of both divisions had been crippled. 
But the Germans had been badly mauled. By their sacrifice in the 
mountain tops the Poles had eased the burden of their British 
comrades operating in the valley.” 


Mr Majdalany emphasises that in the second phase of the assault 
“the Poles had again fought magnificently to seize and hold the 
mountain strong points.” 

The fighting did not end with the hoisting of the Polish flag 
over the Monastery. “The Poles completed the destruction of Hitler 
Line (the next German line of defence) by taking Piedimonte. ! 

In a fortnight these two understrength Polish divisions and their 
Armoured Brigade had lost 281 officers and 3,503 other ranks. These 
terrible figures speak for themselves. The gallantry of the Poles 


1 In this operation the Poles lost 27 tanks. From an Artillery obser- 
vation post, I saw two tanks, with their crews in them, go up in flames. 
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was beyond praise and there is particular poignancy in the 
inscription on the Memorial in their war cemetery which now stands 
on the slopes of the hill known as Point 593: 


We Polish soldiers 

For our freedom and yours 
Have given our souls to God 
Our bodies to the soil of Italy 
And our hearts to Poland.” 


* 


I have quoted what Mr Majdalany has to say about the Poles, 
for this is a topic which interests me as a former war-correspondent. 
But he finds words of commendation also for others who took part 
in the battle. Praise is not stinted, for both sides threw their best 
units into this battle. 


Only General Clark, the Commander of the American Fifth 
Army, comes in for continual criticism in this book. Mr Majdalany 
refers often to his vanity. War-correspondents knew that if they 
wrote only “Fifth Army” and not “The Fifth Army of Lieutenant 
General Mark W. Clark” they would have difficulty in getting their 
despatches through. His compatriot, General Truscott, said: “When 
Clark visited my Command Post, he usually arrived with an 
entourage including correspondents and photographers ... his concern 
for personal publicity was his greatest weakness.” 


Mr Majdalany accuses General Clark of having ordered the 
bombing of the Monastery (which Mr Majdalany considers, I think 
quite rightly, to have been necessary), and then of trying to pass 
the blame onto General Freyberg, who was at that time his 
subordinate. In Mr Majdalany’s opinion General Clark’s vanity to 
some extent prevented the Allied forces from taking full advantage 
of the victory at Monte Cassino which had opened the road+to Rome. 
The Allies were hotly pursuing the retreating enemy. I was with 
the Canadians then, and I remember the mad pace at which we went. 
We dashed into towns which the Germans had left barely a quarter 
of an hour before. The Brigade Headquarters moved on several times 
in one day. We were sure that the Americans, advancing along the 
coast, on the far end of the left flank, would turn to the east, and 
that their forces from the Anzio beachhead, freed by the capture 
of Monte Cassino, would ::ut the German line of retreat; we expected 
that the resistance of the trapped Germans would stiffen at any 
moment. Crossing the river with some sappers in a rubber pontoon, 
I found that although Frosinone was still warm from the Germans, 
they had managed to get away. But the Fifth Army was supposed 
to cut them off in Valmontone on Route 6, along which they were 
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retreating? The Canadian tank crews, who climbed out from their 
vehicles, while waiting for a Bailey bridge to be built, had the 
expressions of hounds who have lost the scent. 


In his book Mr Majdalany explains why the Americans did not 
cut off the Germans’ retreat. General Clark, burning with the desire 
to be the first to enter the Holy City, had swung his army to the 
north. 


“The curious part of all this” — writes Mr Majdalany — “is that 
there was never any question of anybody other than the Fifth Army 
entering Rome. Rome was allocated to the Fifth Army from the 
beginning.” General Clark need have had no fear of British 
“disloyalty”, particularly as the inter-army boundaries had been 
clearly laid down by the Front Command. 


When the Germans left the Monastery the Poles had 1,500 metres, 
and the British, who were on the other side, only 1,200 metres to go. 
In spite of this the British commanders, remembering that it had 
been the objective of the Polish thrust, delayed occupation of the 
Monastery, leaving to the Poles the honour of hoisting the white- 
-and-red flag. 

“There has never been any doubt in my mind” — writes General 
Clark’s subordinate, General Truscott, who had received with 
dismay the order to change the direction of his advance — “that 
had General Clark held loyally to General Alexander’s instructions, 
had he not changed the direction of my attack to the northwest on 
May 26th, the strategic objective of Anzio would have been 
accomplished in full. To be first in Rome was poor compensation 
for this lost opportunity.” 


* 


I was directly concerned in a small dispute caused by General 
Clark’s bombast and conceit. I was flying from Edmonton across 
the Northwest Territories when the stewardess handed me a copy 
of Life which contained some extracts from General Clark’s memoirs, 
then due for publication. It had the following passage: 


“I had received a message from Alexander’s headquarters saying 
that the Polish Commander-in-Chief in London had requested that 
a detachment of the II Polish Corps participate in the entry into 
Rome. 

Please politely tell everybody, including the Swedes if necessary, 
that I am not framing the tactical entrance of troops into Rome — 
I said in a message to Gruenther — God and the Boche are dictating 
that. So let everybody know that there will be no detachments of 
Greeks, Poles, Indians or anybody else entering Rome until the 
formal parade is held. Also try to keep visiting firemen from 
running up here as soon as the capture of Rome is imminent.” 
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I was astounded at the effrontery of the commander whose army 
had not played any active part in the fourth assault which had 
opened the road to Rome. I recalled however that Life had also 
printed some extracts from Churchill’s memoirs, one of which had 
been unjust to the Poles, and that as a result of a letter of protest 
from Mr Paul Super this had been ommitted from the book. 
I therefore wrote at once, in the plane, to Field Marshal Alexander, 
who was then Governor-General of Canada: 


Sir, 

In my three volume book “The Battle of Monte Cassino” I quoted 
from your speech, at which, as war-correspondent I was personally 
present: ‘If I had the choice from among the soldiers of the whole 
world, I would choose you, Polish soldiers.’ We Poles are well 
aware that we could not have entered Monte Cassino without the 
British troops encircling it. But in the books published since the 
end of the war, which came to my notice, I did not see any 
mention about Polish participation in the battle of Monte Cassino. 
Now General Clark in Life not only omitted any mention of 
Polish contribution, but has ridiculed Polish claim of participation 
in the entry into the city of Rome. 

..In am writing this letter in the hope that some day we will 
live to see your memoirs, and that your report of events will be 
more just. 


To this I received from Lord Alexander: an answer of one and 


} ahalf pages of longhand. I quote the final sentences: 


.. You will find that in my official despatch to the War Office 
which was published this summer, I cover the fighting at Cassirfo 
in some detail, and end by saying that the Polish Corps, after 
capturing Monastery Hill, raised the Red White Standard carrying 
the White Eagle over the ruins of Monte Cassino. 


Yours sincerely, 
Alexander of Tunis. 


This correspondence found its way into the press. And although 
General Clark’s book, The Calculated Risk, appeared complete with 
the offensive passage, its author thought fit to admit that “The 
Polish Corps fought with utter bravery and disregard for the 
casualties.” And elsewhere: “The Polish Corps, a splendid fighting 
outfit, had finally done what the rest of us had failed to do — take 
Cassino.” 

And so all’s well that ends well. But it seemed to me worthwhile 
to add this brief note to Mr Majdalany’s comprehensive and objective 
account of what was probably the fiercest and bloodiest battle of 
the last. war. 








NOTES 


TWO SUMMER DAYS 
IN WARSAW 


OR a big city, its war wounds 

still in the process of healing, 
its daily life crammed with hard, 
strenuous work — a day of rest 
is rich in promise. The traffic 
begins late; there is less of it. 
Frenetic activity gives place 10 
unhurried calm. The only noise 
heralds nothing more serious than 
a popular song emerging through 
an open window. 


When this year — as usual — 
Warsaw and the whole of Poland 
celebrated July 22nd, the National 
Day, the weather was fine. The 
million-odd inhabitants of the ca- 
pital»could enjoy the day’s rest; 
in the evening the younger ge- 
neration danced and made merry 
at numerous popular fétes in the 
city’s squares and parks. 


Although the National Day has 
been held on the same day for the 
last 14 years, the atmosphere this 
time was distinctly different from 
that of four or five years ago. 
Nobody tried to impose with 
wooden, bombastic and _  super- 
fluous slogans on the street’s easy 
camaraderie, nobody attempted to 
boost morale with long solemn 


tirades, 
glories. 


bristling with statistical 


Yet speeches were made, for | 


July 22nd is an anniversary of 
a genuinely important event in 
Poland’s history. On this day the 
Manifesto of the Polish Committee 
of National Liberation was publi- 
shed in 1944. The Manifesto was 
the first official proclamation 
of the Polish State authority 
on the first strip of Polish territory 
to be liberated by the Soviet and 
Polish Armies, fighting side by 
side. It promised that the whole 
of Poland would be freed. It 
heralded fundamental reforms 
which were to lay the foundation 


of a system of social justice — ? 


socialism. Agrarian reform and 
the nationalization of industry 
were the Manifesto’s two pillars 
on which social and cultural re- 


“nascence was to rest. 


There were no doubt those who | 


did not understand the imperative 
necessity of these reforms and 
therefore did not approve of them. 
That was to be expected — such 
is the simple logic of history and 
politics. But there were others 
who grasped the simple truth: that 
every reform for the good of the 
majority is a national achievement. 
Perhaps this process of transfor- 
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mation lasted longer than was 
necessary, since during the past 
14 years many efforts — this has 
to be admitted — were misdi- 
rected; but the logic of history 
again reasserted itself: conflicts 
lost their edge, recognition of the 
common good prevailed, and the 
October events of 1956 brought 
about a welcome measure of poli- 
tical agreement and cohesion. The 
significance of July 22nd 1944 as 
the beginning of a new stage in 
the nation’s history is now univer- 
sally recognised. 

This year it was a real national 
holiday. In L6dz, the second largest 
Polish city and the strongest wor- 
kers’ centre, the occasion was 
marked by a military parade. The 
Polish traditional colours waved 
gaily against a background of 
motorized and armoured units, 
equipped with modern arms of Po- 
lish manufacture. It was in Lédé, 
too, that Wtadyslaw Gomutka de- 
livered his speech, in which he 
dealt both with the past and with 
the tasks confronting Poland in 
the future. In Warsaw there was 
no need for exhortations — the 
inhabitants were taking it easy in 
the sunshine. 

Yet nine days later, during the 
celebration of another anniversary, 
the mood of the capital changed. 
August Ist will long remain for the 
inhabitants of Warsaw an occasion 
for tragic memories, in which 





feats of unrivalled heroism are 
forever linked with the night of 
fire and death which descended 
on the city 14 years ago. It is 
indeed terrible to recall that the 
Warsaw Rising began on August 
Ist, 1944, when a great part of the 
country had already breathed 
freedom. The verdict of history 
is now clear: condemnation for 
those who did not hesitate to play 
va banque with the life of tens 
of thousands cf their compatriots, 
and homage to the unparalleled 
gallantry of those who sacrificed 
themselves for their country and 
perished in the ruins of its ca- 
pital. Warsaw has risen from the 
ashes, but her people cannot rise 
from the dead. Flowers were laid 
in those countless places all over 
the city where the heroes and 
defenceless victims of this uneven, 
mortal struggle laid down their 
lives. 
P..P. 


PROGRESS REPORT 


VERY six months the Central 

Statistical Office publishes an 
official report on the execution 
of the National Economic Plan and 
the development of the economy 
in general. Its latest report, on 
the first six months of this year, 
was made public on July 3lst. 

Industrial production was 10.5 
per cent higher than in the corres- 
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ponding period of 1957 (in 1957 
the increase was 9.6 per cent). 
This year has seen the greatest 
success in the fields of vegetable 
foodstuffs, chemicals, building ma- 
terials, heavy industry and power. 

But rates of progress are not 
the only criteria of achievement. 
In the past, increases in production 
were chiefly brought about by 
a growth in the labour force. This 
year industry has exceeded its 
planned output by 5 per cent — 
as a result of reorganization and 
greater efficiency. 

Overstaffing has been dealt 
with, and this has yielded quick 
results. The labour force has incre- 
ased by only 3 per cent and 
the average efficiency of each 
worker has gone up by 7.3 per 
cent. Workers are tending to stay 
longer at the same job; and there 
has been some decrease in absen- 
teeism. 

On July list old-age pensions 
were raised considerably. This 
enabled over a hundred thousand 
pensioners, who had to augment 
their incomes by working, to re- 
tire. 

At the same time central admi- 
nistration has been curtailed; the 
civil service has been reduced by 
35,000 — 12 per cent. 

The situation of the labour 
market gives cause for reasonable 
satisfaction. On June 30th the 


number of people registered as 


NOTES 


unemployed or seeking employ- 
ment for the first time was 32,000 
(which includes 21,500 women), and 
the number of situations vacant — 
178,000. 

The level of investment is of 
course the most reliable index of 
economic development. In the first 
six months of 1958 investment 





over the whole of the national | 


economy amounted to about 242 
thousand million zlotys. Of this, 
21.7 thousand million zlotys were 
devoted to the socialized sector of 
the economy, i.e. 200 million zlo- 
tys more than in the correspon- 
ding period last year. Of this 
figure 44.1 per cent went to in- 
dustry; 10.8 per cent — to trans- 
port and communications; 3.7 per 
cent — to trade; and over 18 
per cent to housing. The present 
tendency is towards increased 
investment in housing and agri- 
culture. There is a particularly 
great demand for building material 
in rural areas. In the period under 
review the rural population bought 
for example 42 per cent more 
concrete than in the first six 
months of 1957; and the demand 
still exceeds supply. 

The supply of agricultural pro- 
ducts has also increased. The 
State bought record quantities ol 
animals for slaughter (32 per cent 
more than in the first six months 
of 1957), and of milk (24 per cent). 
Purchase of grain in 1957-8 fell 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS 


by about 200,000 tons. Only wheat 
purchases were larger. 

It is worth noting that the 
proportion of compulsory deliveries 
in the total quantities purchased 
is steadily diminishing. Economic 
relations between the State and 
the individual farmer are being 
put on a proper commercial foot- 
ing. 

The Office’s report makes it 
clear that the country’s principal 
difficulties are in the sphere of 


| foreign trade. In the period under 
| review the value of foreign trade 


amounted to over 4 thousand 
million zlotys, i.e. 5 per cent less 
than in the same period last year. 
Imports were 6.3 per cent less, 
exports 3.4 per cent less. Imports 
were curtailed owing to difficul- 
ties in foreign currency payments. 
Exports suffered from the general 
fall in world market prices; this 
affected particularly coal — still 
one of the principal Polish exports 
—zine and certain foodstuffs. The 
general balance of payments re- 
mained unsatisfactory: there was 
a gap of 390 million zlotys between 
imports (2,200 million zlotys) and 
exports (1,810 million zlotys). 

On the other hand, an overhaul 
of the structure of exports was 
undertaken. Until recently this was 
based on the export of raw ma- 
terials (principally coal), Now 
there has been an increase in the 
export of machinery and industrial 
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plant, as well as of rolling-stock 
and ships. The machine-building 
industry is developing rapidly, and 
is competing with increasing 
success in world markets. 

The Soviet Union has always 
been a traditional trading partner. 
Now Poland has obtained also 
access to the important Chinese 
market (principally for complete 
industrial plants), and also those 
of Brazil and Indonesia, from 
whom the shipbuilding industry 
has obtained orders for a number 
of vessels. Machine-tools are also 
conquering many markets, and it 
is on this branch of heavy industry 
that hope of rectifying the present 
unfavourable balance of payments 
may well rest in the future. 


S. J 


RELIGION 
AND POLITICS 


T is almost two years now since 

the political turning point of Oc- 
tober 1956. One of the most valua- 
ble achievements of the intervening 
period has been the return to the 
principle of legality. This principle, 
on which Wiadystaw Gomutka laid 
such stress in his famous speech at 
the VIII Plenum of the Central Co- 
mittee of the Polish United Wor- 
kers’ Party, has been consistently 
adhered to in every field of public. 
life. 
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The application of the principle 
to relations between State and 
Church made the redress of many 
past wrongs and abuses imperative. 
Methods and conceptions which 
sometimes appeared in the past 
and did not take account of the 
fact that Poland is a country where 
the vast majority of the popu- 
lation is Catholic, had unequivo- 
cally to be discarded. 

In discussing the new situation 
of the Church in Poland foreign 
press comments were principally 
devoted to two facts: the reinstate- 
ment of Stefan, Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski and the re-introduction of reli- 
gious instruction — as an optional 
subject — in State schools. But 
practically no mention was made 
of many other important acts. 1956 
witnessed however the annulment 
uf the 1953 decree which gave the 
State the prerogative of Church 
appointments; the re-establishment 
of regular contacts betweeen the 
Episcopate and the Vatican; the 
granting of permission to the 
clergy to pursue their theolo- 
gical studies in Rome and other 
foreign Catholic universities; trans- 
ference to the Church by the Sta- 
te of many sacral objects and other 
ecclesiastical property; the return 
of chaplains to hospitals and pri- 
sons, their services — as are those 
of catechists in schools and milita- 
ry chaplains — paid for by the 
State. 


NOTES 


f 


Of fundamental importance to 
the relations between State and | 
Church was the setting up of a | 
permament mixed commission, 
comprising representatives of both | 
sides, whose task is to settle all 
controversial matters. 


It can be safely assumed that 
the Church in Poland enjoys un- 
curtailed rights and has full free- 
dem of activity within the exi- 
sting legal framework. This state 
of affairs has been attained thanks | 
both to the steps taken by the Sta- | 
te and to the sensible attitude of 
the Church hierarchy in the Au- 
tumn of 1956 and the Spring of 
1957. In the agreement concluded 
in November 1956 Stefan, Cardinal 
Wyszynski, the Primate of Poland, 
together with the Episcopate reco- 
gnized the lay character of the Sta- 
te and undertook to abide by the 
existing code of law. Both sides 
agreed that only mutual respect for 
the law could provide a lasting | 
basis for the modus vivendi that 
had been reached. 

The recent events in Czestocho- 
wa, so readily taken up by those 
sections of the foreign press which 
are unfriendly to Poland, should be 
viewed above all in the light of 
the 1956 agreement. 

Let us recapitulate the facts. 
For some months the State authori- 
ties knew that — contrary to the 
existing publishing regulations — 
the Pauline monastery at Czesto- 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS 


chowa was engaged in the printing 
of publications which opposed the 
principles of the Polish political sy- 
stem. The Church authorities were 
warned of the consequences of 
their actions, which infringed the 
existing regulations; but they con- 
tinued to print illegal publications. 
The Prosecutor’s Office had no al- 
ternative but to give instructions 
for the seizure of this material. 


| Subsequently, following a meeting” 
| of the mixed commission, the Epi- 


scopate issued instructions enjoin- 
ing the clergy to conform to the 
publishing regulations; thus ipso 
facto the Church admitted publicly 
that these regulations were not ad- 
hered to at Czestochowa. 

The whole matter was given 
publicity out of all proportion to 
the facts of the case owing to the 
place in which the Episcopate 
thought fit to print its publications. 
It should be remembered that 
the Czestochowa monastery — re- 
nowned for the miraculous picture 
cf the “Black Madonna” — draws 
to itself many mass pilgrimages. 

Conflicts between the lay and 
the ecclesiastic authority are as old 
as the world itself — one meets 
them in all epochs and all systems. 
Poland, too, has witnessed many 
such in the course of her thousand- 
-year history. Even the most Catho- 
lic of Polish kings had sharply to 
oppose — like the Polish socialist 
State now — the attempts of the 
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Church to place itself above the 
rule of law and the state. When we 
look at the present conflict we see 
that perhaps its fundamental rai- 
son d’étre is the fact — and many 
Catholics from the West visiting 
Poland confirm this — that the 
Church has not fully reconciled it- 
self to the secular character of the 
State; it has become too securely 
accustomed to a privileged position 
created by state religion — and 
perhaps even to feudal privileges. 


Let us consider examples of 
this. So far the clergy in Poland 
has been exempted from compulso- 
ry military service; should this pri- 
vilege be withdrawn there is lit- 
tle doubt that the Church would 
protest violently. The institution of 
civil marriage, which was introdu- 
ced in Poland only a few years 
ago, continues to be regarded by 
the clergy as an infringement of 
their most sacred rights. The atti- 
tude of priests towards non-belie- 
vers often exhibits less than ele- 
mentary tolerance. The Church 
hierarchy is still in the habit of 
speaking for the nation and the 
State, of representing the commu- 
nity in matters which are often 
outside the scope of religion. Ob- 
viously these vestiges of feudal 
mentality and modes of action 
make it difficult for the Church to 
adapt itself to the contemporary si- 
tuation, particularly in a socialist 
state. And there is no doubt that 
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the “religious peace” reigning in 
Poland since 1956 does not enjoy 
the support of certain circles in 
Rome busily carrying on an anti- 
Communist crusade. Everything 
indicates that it was Cardinal Wy- 
szyhski’s trip to Rome in 1957 
which brought about the marked 
stiffening in his attitude towards 
the Government. 


The so-called Czestochowa 
events have nothing ir common 
with the alleged restrictions im- 
posed by the State on the Church’s 
right to propagate the Catholic doc- 
trine. The Church not only ex- 
pounds its doctrine from the pulpit 
and in formal religious instruction, 
but also is buttressed by a host of 
Catholic periodicals published by 
the Episcopate and by several 
groups of Catholic intellectuals; 
these are to be had for the asking 
in any news-stand. We can see from 
the article of Stefan Kisielewski, 
(one of the leading publicists of the 
group of Catholic writers associated 
with the weekly Tygodnik Pow- 
szechny), which is reprinted in the 
present issue of this periodical, that 
Catholics take up in the press at- 
titudes diametrically opposed to 
Marxists; not only on matters of 
philosophic doctrine, but of poli- 
tics also. Many Catholic intellectu- 
als participate — with the State’s 
heip — in conferences and congres- 
ses of such Catholic organisations 
as Pax Romana, Pax Christi, etc. 





NOTES 


Naturally a lasting and genuine 
modus vivendi between the Church 
and the socialist State is a compli- 
cated and difficult 
manding from both sides a spirit 
of realism and tolerance. A new 
attitude towards many problems 
must be adopted — not an easy 








question, de. | 


thing to accomplish. And certainly | 


after overcoming the existing dif- 
ficulties others in turn will make 


‘their appearance, But we are opti- 


mistic, since we base our optimism 
on two fundamental premises: first, 


the certainty that the Polish Go- | 


vernment will abide by the pro- 
visions of the 1956 agreement and 
will not resort to extra-legal 
means; and second, the conviction 


that the vast majority of the citi- | 
zens of Poland, both believers and | 


non-believers, do not desire a re- 


ligious feud, and are wary of mi- | 


litant, extremist attitudes. 
P. P. 


TRIAL BY WATER 


HE waters have subsided; the 
rivers are calm now. But it will 
take Poland a long time to make 





good the destruction wreaked by | 


the floods of 1958. 
Winter 


gave the portent of} 


things to come. The whole country | 
was under several feet of snow. In 


the middle of February the wa 
ters of Central Poland began to 
rise, and the first flood was upon 
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TRIAL BY WATER 


us, overflowing dikes and dams, 
swallowing villages. The Kozienice 
district on the Vistula and 8 vil- 
lages in the region, where the Bug 
and the Narew flow into each 
other and then into the Vistula, 
were under water. 


But this was only the begin- 
ning. In April the lesser tributaries 
of the Bug and the Narew swelled 
t) an unprecedented height. The 
angry waters flooded 10 districts in 
the Warsaw Voivodship and 6 di- 
stricts in the Biatystok Voivodship, 
submerging 130 villages and 42,000 
hectares of farmland. 

Anti-flood committees met the 
emergency The army rushed in 
with amphibian craft, rescuing the 
villagers, together with their per- 
sonal belongings and livestock. But 
still the waters rose, invading the 
streets of the district townships of 
Ostroteka and Pultusk. 

This was the greatest flood in 
this part of the country since April 
1888. The experts tell us that such 
floods occur only once in every 
hundred years. 

But in June, when the work of 
repair and reconstruction was un- 
der way, the mountain streams ra- 
Ppidly started to draw water. After 
a few days of heavy rain the mo- 
untain rivers of the Cracow Voi- 
vodship: the Poprad, the Dunajec, 
the Raba and the Sola rose in one 
night by 6 metres and more. 

The damage was even greater 
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than in the Warsaw and the Bia- 
tystok Voivodships. 26,000 peasant 
holdings (30,000 hectares of land) 
were submerged, the crops comple- 
tely ruined; 550 bridges were de- 
stroyed; 260 kilometres of roads 
and railway lines damaged; tele- 
phone lines were severed; road and 
rail transport on the main arteries 
of the Carpathian foothills was at 
a standstill. 

Material damage is calculated 
at approximately 1 thousand mil- 
lion zlotys; but there were also the 
wounded and killed... The Podhale 
Region has been flooded before in 
this century — in 1903, 1934 and 
1938, but this year — as in Central 
Poland — was by far the worst. 

The waters were still raging in 
Podhale, and alarming flood com- 
muniqués were causing grave con- 
cern all over the country, when 


torrential rains were reported from 
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Lower Silesia, where the rivers be- 
gan to swell ominously. Came the 
fourth flood — the waters of the 
Bébr, the Kwisa and the Nysa Lu- 
zycka irrupted into the streets of 
Szezawno-Zdr6j, Watbrzych, Luban 
and Nysa Luzycka. The anti-flood 
warning was sounded also in the 
Opole, the Zielona Gora and the 
Poznan Voivodships, and the Odra 
threatened Szczecin itself. 

State budget reserves were ut- 
terly unequal to meeting the dama- 
ge. Polish people however very ge- 
nerously rallied to the appeal for 
help, and immediately started col- 
lecting money, clothing and food- 
stuffs. 

Assistance came also from the 
League of the Red Crosses as well 
as from the Red Crescent and the 
Red Lion and Sun. Very generous, 
too, was the response of individual 
Red Cross Associations: American, 
Belgian, British, Canadian, Chine- 

_ se, Dutch, Finnish, French, Norwe- 
gian, Soviet, Swedish and Turkish, 
and other foreign institutions, In 
this way the naturally limited, but 
nevertheless substantial efforts of 
the State and the public were sup- 
plemented by aid from abroad, in- 
cluding money, clothing, foodstuffs, 
medicines and medical equipment, 
building materials, etc. 


« 


The floods gave rise, naturally, 
to an animated discussion among 


NOTES 


scientists and ministerial experts 
on the steps to be taken to protect | 
the country against the recurrence | 
of a similar disaster. The debate 
is expected to be still more lively 
in September, when the ministries 
concerned will publish a detailed 
report on the damage involved — 





in zlotys. However, whatever may | 


be the future recommendations, va- 
rious hydrological projects, which 
were very much in vogue some 


five or six years ago (and subsequ- | 


ently shelved because of the great 
outlay involved), are receiving 
a great deal of attention again. 


As usual there are two camps. 
The opponents, for example, of the 
dam on the Dunajec, one of the 
most dangerous mountain rivers, 
contend that the project would en- 
tail destruction of many cultural 
relics, spoiling at the same time the 
uniquely beautiful landscape of 


that region. The supporters of hy- | 
drological schemes reply that dams | 


not only provide protection against 
floods, but may also be a source of 
cheap electric power. It has also 
been pointed out that during this 


year’s flood the retentive basin at | 


Goczaikowice has more than paid 
for the cost of its construction. 
There is no doubt that the 


methods of mountain husbandry, | 


which — by indiscriminate felling 
of trees, cultivation of land at high 
levels and unrestricted pasturage 
on mountain slopes, etc. — have 
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WELCOME 


substantially reduced certain of the 
natural barriers against the colle- 
ction of flood water, will have to 
be critically reviewed. 


It is difficult to say in what 
direction the final decisions will 
go; economic considerations are 
made very difficult by Poland’s 
straitened investment situation. The 
whole problem is however so im- 
portant that it is planned to devote 
to it a separate article in a subse- 
quent issue. 

M. D. W. 


WELCOME VISITORS! 


ARSOVIANS recognize them by 
their hats and the registration 
plates of their cars. When you are 
waiting for stamps in a post office 
and you see that every fourth or 


| fifth man in the queue tops the 


rest of his fellow-sufferers by his 
hat, you know that he is a foreign- 
er; in Poland to wear a hat in 


| Summer is completely démodé. Va- 
| rious makes of cars with foreign 


registrations which one now sees 
quite often in Warsaw — some of 
them polychromatic — are another 
indication: foreign tourists have 
discovered Poland. 


Hotels — even the newly-ope- 
ned “Grand” — are overcrowded; 
it is very difficult to find a table at 
lunch-time in the better-class re- 
Staurants; for a sleeping berth on 
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a train one often has to wait a 
week — these are the unmistaka- 
ble signs that the tourist season 
here is in full swing. It is the peak 
season since October, 1956 and also 
the best since the end of the war. 


Not every tourist comes to see 
beauties of nature or the relics 
of history, although in both res- 
pects Poland has much to offer, 
especially for those who travel 
light. For many visitors, particular- 
ly those from the United States and 
Canada, the trip to Poland is 
a “sentimental journey”; they are 
anxious to go as soon as possible 
to the villages where they, their 
parents or grandparents were born. 
Often on some dust-covered coun- 
try road, planted with willow 
trees — so familiar to traditional 
Polish poetry and so closely asso- 
ciated with the name of Chopin — 
you may see the figure of a corpu- 
lent gentleman, whose apparel be- 
trays that only a few days previo- 
usly he had been breakfasting off 
eggs and bacon in Chicago, Ill. or 
Cleveland, Ohio. Watch him close- 
ly. You will notice that his face 
begins to show signs of great emo- 
tion as he nears a rivulet or a small 
wooden bridge, so rich in memo- 
ries — either from his own child- 
hood or his parents’ stories; he may 
siill remember those hard days 
which drove his family across the 
ocean. 


* 
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But there is also a second cate- 
gory of visitors. Almost every day 
the press announces the arrival of 
guests whose visit is important 
enough to find its way onto the se- 
cond page. Some of them come on 
their own initiative, others are in- 
vited by individual Polish friends 
or organizations. From time to time 
there descends a public figure 
whose eminence elevates him to 
bold type on the front page. Al- 
though these are not official state 
visits they indubitably help to 
clear the atmosphere — also in po- 
litics. For people begin to know 
each other and to exchange views; 
and there is certainly nothing which 
better serves international under- 
standing than a free discussion, 
even though it produces no more 
concrete result than an agreement 
to differ. 

In any discussion an important 
réle is played by the background 
and surroundings. And in Warsaw? 
Are the scars of war in this, the 
most devastated of all cities, not 
more eloquent than many an argu- 
ment forcibly presented in the in- 
ternational arena? Undeniably. And 
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so I think that one can safely say | 
that Mr George Kennan or Mr 

Adlai Stevenson or Mr Michael 

Foot — to name only a few un- 

official visitors — left Poland with 

a better understanding of what 

the Poles hope for in international | 
relations — and why. 


+ 


But Poland does not mean only 
ruins and recollections of war; she 
can offer the granite beauty of the | 
Tatra Mountains, the wooded, gen- 
tly-sloping mountains of Lower 
Silesia, the Mazurian Lakes — a 
fisherman’s paradise, and numerous 
sports stadiums. These last have | 
witnessed this summer plenty of | 
activity, crowned by the season's | 
highlight — the U.S.A. v. Poland 
athletics match (which the Poles | 
lost by a comparatively small mar- | 
gin of points). 

Polish mountains, forests and | 
lakes stand open to foreign guests 
from all countries. Welcome visi- 
tors! — say the Poles, and wait for 
more tourists, more hats and more 
cars with foreign registration pla- 
tes. J. G. | 
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ECONOMY AND LIFE 


PROBLEMS OF THE LABOUR MARKET 


OWADAYS employment problems are 

among those which most absorb the 
attention both of economists and of the 
general public in Poland. Journalists have 
even gone so far as to refer to the current 
year as the year of the big clean-up in the 
labour market. This clean-up is connected, 
not only with the meed for adapting the 
labour market to our new economic pattern 
and for eliminating the disproportions which 
have arisen in the course of previous years, 
but also with the demographic situation in 
Poland. 

For the rest of this year and for the 
next two years the age-groups entering 
the labour market will be those born in 
the war years, 1942-44, and _ therefore 
relatively small, less than 400 thousand; 
but the following years will see the entrance 
of much larger groups, of 600 thousand and 
more, of those born in the immediate 
post-war years. In this period steps have 
already been taken to ensure full employ- 
ment to these young men and women in 
the future. 


Of first importance here are investment 
plans and an imcrease in the number of 
Schools; both of which are means of influ- 
encing the quality both of jobs and of 
employees in the future. The shortening 
of the working day is also being discussed. 
All the above problems are at present being 
submitted to a detailed examination by 
Special teams composed of economists, 
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HOUSING CO-OPERATIVES 


The share of co-operatives 
in house-building is steadily 
increasing. In some _ respects 
this is a characteristic pheno- 
menon. Until recently the 
housing co-operatives mov- 
ement was practically dor- 
mant. However, it became 
apparent that there were 
many people interested in 
investing in a co-operative. 
The decisive factors in this 
were the housing shortage and 
the large credits allotted to 
housing co-operatives by the 
state. The funds deposited by 
co-operative members do not 
exceed 15 per cent of the 
cost of a new flat — the 
balance is distributed in 
payments over a period of 
twenty years. It is expected 
that the co-operatives will 
construct about 40,000 rooms 
annually. 


BUYER'S MARKET 


The maintenance of a ba- 
lance between supply and 
demand on the home market 
is essential to the country’s 
economy. A _ buyer’s market 
has begun to exist. This is 
a new development, especially 
after the period of marked 
inflationary trends during 
1957. There are several factors 
which explain this: a consi- 
derable rise in state purchases 
of agricultural produce; a 
marked increase in the pro- 
duction of industrial consumer 
goods and a steady improve- 
ment of financial discipline 
in all branches of the eco- 
nomy. Here too, the deflatio- 
nary policy of the govern- 
ment has played a definite 
réle. However this was not 
decisive, as is shown by the 
fact that retail trade turnover 
during the first five months 
of this year rose by over 9 
per cent as compared with 
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the corresponding period last 
year, while at the same time 
retail stocks increased by 
about 5 thousand million zlo- 
tys. 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The long-term plan of the 
chemical industry is the 
subject of much _ discussion. 
According to its provisions, 
production is to _ increase 
almost eightfold within twen- 


ty years (1955-1975). How- 
ever, there is a general con- 
viction that, taking into 


account the present state of 
affairs, these provisions are 
inadequate. It has been 
suggested that the develop- 
ment of the chemical in- 
dustry should be speeded up, 
even at the expense of other 
branches of industry, such as 
steel and coal mining. Specia- 
lists advance such problems 
as the need for the full utili- 
zation of coal, crude oil and 
natural gas, with particular 
emphasis on their chemical 
processing, and for the proper 
utilization of other chemical 
raw materials which abound 
here. The outcome of this 
discussion remains to be seen. 


STATE CO-OPERATIVE FARMS 


The state co-operative farms 
are a new and interesting 
form in the structure of Po- 
lish agriculture. They arose 
as the result of an effort to 
put the state farms in order. 
It was decided to transfer 
some of the farms (so far 
about 20), which had deficits, 
to the workers, who will now 
run them on a co-operative 
basis. The state thus provides 
the fixed capital and part of 
the working capital, on a cre- 


dit basis. The rest, chiefly 
their own work, is supplied 
by the co-operators. These 


farms are still experimental, 
but will be further developed 
if they prove successful. 
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demographers and sociologists. Their findings 
will be incorporated as one of the most 
important elements in the first perspective 
plan for economic development in the years 
1961 to 1975. They will certainly be discussed 
in greater detail in future issues of Polish 
Perspectives, 

In the present article it is above all the 
topical problems of the labour market that 
we want to discuss. We may group these 
under three heads: (1) the maintenance of 
rational and economical employment, (2) the 
fight against disproportion on the labour 
market, (3) problems of the qualifications 
of manual and white-collar workers. 


* 


Poland is among those countries in which 
the rate of employment is increasing most 
rapidly. From 1949 to 1957 employment in 
the socialized and private enterprises, offices 
and institutions increased from 4,354 thous- 
and to 7,279 thousand, i.e. by 2,925 thousand, 
(67.2 per cent.). Increase in employment 
has been particularly rapid in the national- 
ized industry, viz. from 1,670 thousand in 
1949 to 2,897 thousand in 1957, ic. by more 
than 71 per cent. This great increase was 
one result of rapid industrialization. 

The alterations in the relation between 
the rate of increased employment and the 
productivity of labour in general are ex- 
tremely significant here. 


Annual increase 
in labour productivity 


(in percentages) 


Annual increase 
in employment 


(in percentages) 


1950 20 10 
1951 10 14 
1952 5 10 
1953 6 10 
1954 4 8 
1955 4 7 
1956 4 5 
1957 3 6 


1958 (first six 
months) 






— 
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PROBLEMS OF THE LABOUR MARKET 


Labour productivity has steadily in- 
creased: but the level remains low. In some 
branches of the national economy the 
productivity of labour has even dropped 
below pre-war levels. This has been caused, 
among other things, by the wearing-out of 
machines, by the recruitment of considerable 
numbers of new and unskilled workers 
largely from rural areas, as well as by 
bad organisation of labour. It is estimated 
that at the present moment the level of 
labour productivity in Polish industry is 
about one half to one third of that achieved 
in countries with the highest economic 
development. This means that steps must 
be taken to improve the level of produc- 
tivity. Modernisation of industry comes 
first, and with it a reorganisation of the 
labour force. Redundant workers and those 
of limited ability will be dismissed. It has 
been calculated that the national economy 
now employs about half a million more 
people than are strictly necessary. This 
figure includes about one hundred and fifty 
thousand pensioners and hundreds of thous- 
ands of peasants who combine work on 
their own small holdings with work in 
industry or building. This group is on the 
whole unamenable to industrial discipline 
and its members tend to move frequently 
from one job to another. 

This year some two hundred thousand 
employees are scheduled for dismissal. Most 
of these are pensioners, to whom the new 
Pensions Act grants considerably higher 
pensions as from July Ist, 1958, on condition 
that they resign from further professional 
work. Similarly, those farmers whose hold- 
ings yield themselves and their dependents 
a sufficient livelihood will have to give 
up employment in industry. 

A part of the labour surplus will be 
employed in new factories and in public 
services, which remain very underdeveloped. 
The percentage of those employed in 
commerce and public services does not 
exceed 16 per cent. of the present total, 
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INCREASING ROLE OF CREDITS 

The nationalized enterprises 
have already achieved a wide 
measure of financial indepen- 
dence. The réle of bank cre- 
dits has therefore become one 
of the most important ele- 
ments influencing the enter- 
prise. The first step towards 
this end was the raising cf 
the bank rate to an average 
oi 4 per cent. The rate of 
interest, however, is varied 
so thst in the case of an 
overdue repayment of a tur- 
nover credit the bank can 
demand even up to 12 per 
cent and in the case of 
investment credits up to 7 
per cent. At the same time 
the scope for granting credits 
for a number of the additio- 
nal activities of an enterprise 
has been extended. 


MANAGERIAL PERSONNEL 


Polish industry has serious 
difficulties in obtaining quali- 
fied managerial personnel. 
Yet this situation does not 
arise from the lack of such 
personnel. The number of 
engineers who complete cour- 
ses at technical colleges, 
calculated per 1000 inhabitants, 
is. among the highest in Eu- 
rope. However over half of 
the managerial personnel now 
employed on the boards of 


,the enterprises have not had 


higher education, and about 
80 per cent of foremen and 
department heads barely have 
a basic education. 


The reasons for this are 
to be found principally in the 
post-war history of industry. 
This problem is now being 
widely discussed. It is clearly 
tied to the extension of the 
rights of the enterprise and 
consequently with the _ in- 
creased responsibility and free- 
dom of action of its manage- 
ment. 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE 


The results of a poll, 
carried out by the Economic 
Council on questions concer- 
ning the current problems of 
the industrial enterprise, are 
of great interest. Represen- 
tatives of 400 large factories 
were asked to complete a 
questionnaire of 80 questions. 
The replies showed that the 
main problem continues to 
be that of punctual supply 
of materials to the enterprises. 
Next, of the organization of 
production and the fulfilment 
of investment programmes. 
Significantly, issues connected 
with shortcomings in the 
existing system of wages in 
industry occupied fourth place. 

Question No. 44 was “Which 
of the prevailing regulations 
do you find hampers or de- 
finitely harms the enterprise’s 
economy”. The replies to this, 
and indeed to all the ques- 
tions, will provide a basis 
for the elaboration of further 
proposals for improving the 
country’s economic model. 


HAY FROM PEAT 


There are now 900,000 ha. 
of peat bog in Poland. Until 
now the peat has been used 
principally for industrial pur- 
poses (heating, medicine and 
compost). It is estimated 
that if the bogs were made 
cultivable, the hay produced 
would feed 1.8 million head 
of cattle. The peasants are 
now displaying great interest 
in this. In the effort to put 
every unused parcel of land 
under the plough, so-called 
“water co-operatives” have 
been established in many 
villages, with the participation 
of those farmers who want 
jointly to improve their land. 
The state provides’ these 
co-operatives with the help 


of experts, credits and equip- 
ment. 
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compared with some 25 to 30 per cent in 
Western Europe. In many industrial enter- 
prises employees are being moved from 
auxiliary departments and offices on to the 
production line. After fresh training they 
are able to earn higher wages than before. 
But there are difficulties of a social-cum- 
psychological nature; e.g. some young 
clerical workers (as a rule possessing low 
professional qualifications) consider the 
move to the production line as a step down 
the social ladder. 

The struggle against wastage of labour 
is often a part of the campaign against 
bureaucracy, which thrives in an over- 
centralised and overstaffed administration. 
The two hundred thousand redundant 
employees to be discharged in 1958 will 
therefore include a number of Civil Service 
personnel, survivors from the period in 
which excessive bureaucracy hampered the 
development of the national economy. 


ok 


Another important task is the elimination 
of geographical and professional inequalities 
on the labour market. 

For a number of years some parts of the 
country have been affected by 
unemployment (even though this never 
involved more than from two to three per 
cent of the labour force) while elsewhere 
there was a shortage of labcur. At the 
beginning of June 1958, the situation in 
the country as a whole was as follows: 
176 thousand vacant posts, against 40 
thousand registered unemployed seeking 
work. There was a particular shortage of 
labour in the heavily industrialized Silesian 
region (voivodship of Katowice) — about 
36 thousand, and alongside it a surplus in 
some forty minor localities, mostly in 
Central Poland, where the agricultural 
countryside still suffers from overpopulation. 

In order to remove such inequalities 
workers are registered and migration from 
overpopulated areas is facilitated. It is 


local 
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expected that about a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty thousand people will move to 
fresh places of work this year. Lack of 
housing creates considerable difficulties, 
however, in this process of migration; 
although the state is attempting to provide 
a remedy in the form of credit assistance 
for house-building. 

Some of those seeking work (particularly 
women who are looking for their first job) 
cannot be immediately employed because 
they lack the necessary qualifications. About 
three-quarters of those registered as seeking 
employment are not skilled in any trade 
or profession, and about a half of them are 
now registering for the first time. Special 
training courses have been organised for 
these people, at which they obtain funda- 
mental vocational training at the expense 
of the State. Young people who seek work 
are directed to vocational schools or to 
factories or handicraft shops to learn 
a vocation there. 


The problem of qualifications is far- 
reaching. As a result of the mass migration 
of the rural population to the cities and 
towns, many enterprises employ workers 
who lack appropriate qualifications. It has 
been calculated that out of 2.2 million 
workers in industry barely 800 thousand 
(ie. 36 per cent.) possess full qualifications 
for their jobs; in the building trade the 
respective figures are 570 thousand and 
180 thousand (32 per cent.). 


New facilities for vocational training are 
being created, in two directions: 

(1) By developing the system of schools. 
Schemes are being prepared to prolong the 
period of compulsory education from seven 
to eight, and in the future even to ten 
years. A considerable widening of the vo- 
cational school system is also envisaged. 

(2) By training within the factories and 
other places of employment. Here there will 
be a system of qualifying examinations, on 
the results of which the worker’s wage 
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CHANGES IN STRUCTURE 
OF CONSUMPTION 


Over the past year there 
have been considerable chan- 
ges in expenditure on con- 
sumer goods. An_ analysis 
made by the Economic Scien- 
ce Department of the Po- 
lish Academy of Learning 
indicates that during 1957 the 
expenditure of the urban 
Population on durable con- 
sumer goods such as: washing 
machines, refrigerators, radio 
sets, motorcycles, etc., rose 
by about 50 per cent. Expen- 
diture on sugar and con- 
fectionery increased only 
slightly, and there was a re- 
lative fall (in relation to 
increased incomes) of expen- 
diture on chemical and toilet 
articles, matches, flour, bread 
and cereals. Expenditure on 
clothes, textiles, shoes, meat, 
fats and dairy products rose 
in proportion to increases in 
income. Among the rural po- 
pulation the largest increase 
is in investment expenditure, 
above all on building ma- 
terials. There was also a con- 
siderable increase in savings 
in rural districts. In the 
opinion of economists this 
signifies that the peasants are 
saving in order to buy land. 


MEETING 


OF ELECTRIC-POWER EXPERTS 


A meeting of electricity 
experts, organized by the Po- 
lish Academy of Learning, was 
held in Sopot under the 
chairmanship of Professor J. 
Jakubowski. About 400 scient- 
ists and experts from all over 
Poland took part. They 
discussed problems connected 
with the long term plan for 
the development of the ge- 
nerating plant and with esti- 
mating the long range re- 
quirements for electric power 
up to 1975. It is estimated 
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that by 1975 consumption 
should be about 85 thousand 
million KWH, that is 2,000 
KWH per capita. it was 
pointed out that lignite will, 
as time goes on, become 
a more important source of 
energy for electric-heating 
plants. The share of hydro- 
electric power plants in the 
output will also increase con- 
siderably. The capacity of 
atomic power plants is to 
reach 700 MW by 1957. The 
scope of the meeting was far 
wider than anything similar 
in the past. It covered the 
power industry itself, mining, 


transport, the chemical and 
machine-building industries, 
foreign trade and water 
supply. 


RECKONING WITH TIME 


An interesting study in 
time and motion was recently 
carried out in a number of 
large factories by the Insti- 
tute of Economics and Orga- 
nization of Industry. The re- 
sults prove an old contention 
that the working day is badly 
utilized in a majority of 
factories. It was shown that 
a worker devotes about 47.3 
per cent of his working day 
to actual production, about 
14 per cent to auxiliary acti- 
vities, while the rest is in 
fact wasted as far as the 
factory is concerned. The 
worker loses one hour and 
forty-eight minutes through 
his own fault and the rest 
through the fault of the ma- 
nagement. 


Professor Lipifiski goes even 
further. He blames first of 
all the bad organization of 
work, then mistakes in the 
system of wages, and only 
finally the deficiencies in 
factory discipline. In any 
case this is certainly an 
important problem and dis- 


cussions on it will continue. 
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level and prospects of promotion will | 
depend. 


From the middle of this year every newly | 


engaged worker, white-collar or manual, 
will be obliged to undergo a long period of 
probation or apprenticeship, after which he 
may be admitted on to the permanent staff 


of skilled workers. This period, (from six | 
months to three years, depending on the 


worker’s profession and previous schooling) 
will be compulsory for nearly all those 
entering industry, whatever their previous 
educational attainments. 

A. R. 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ZINC INDUSTRY 


HE Polish zinc industry has a long and 

rich tradition. It is one of the country’s 
oldest industries, founded on zinc ore 
deposits in the Upper Silesian Basin which 
both in extent and pure metal content are 
among the five richest in the world. 

Before the war it was alleged that these 
deposits were virtually exhausted. In fact 


only the richest layers of ore had been | 


exploited; and since the war 
geological research has revealed large new 
deposits in the Chrzanéw and Olkusz 
regions of the Basin. Extensive research is 
still going on. The known deposits of zinc 
ore are now 130 per cent greater than in 
1950, and it is expected that by 1961 
a further 100 per cent will be discovered. 

80 per cent of the deposits are easily 
dressed zinc blende. The dressing of this, by 
the flotation process, is cheaper than that 
of other zinc ores. The concentrates produced 
by this method contain from 50 to 63 per 
cent pure metal. The first flotation plant 
was erected in 1926. In order to achieve 
the best possible results from this method 
of ore dressing, the Institute of Non-Ferrous 
Metals is carrying on research on reagents 
used in the flotation process. 
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Apart from the zinc blende the main 
ores are calamines, which are difficult to 
dress. Laboratory experiments in the appli- 
cation of the French methods of dressing 
calamines have so far produced poor results. 


The country’s production of concentrates 
covers two-thirds of the requirements of 
the zinc industry. The balance is supplied 
by imports which for a number of years 
been maintained at a constant level. Zinc 
concentrates are imported principally from 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Roumania. The 
planned development of zinc ore mining, 
which has not so far kept pace with the 
expansion of smelting plants, aims at 
producing better results from the dressing 
of the poorer ores. A balance will also be 
preserved between the exploitation of zinc 
blende and the calamine ores, hitherto 
neglected, because the process of dressing 
them (by the roasting method) is more 
expensive. It is of course difficult to predict 
whether this will enable the demand for 
concentrates to be met in full. But the 
supply position will certainly’ be improved. 


Even before the war the Polish zinc 
industry occupied one of the leading places 
in werld production. The average annual 
output from 1935 to 1938 was 97,000 metric 
tons. But the greatest development has taken 
place since the war. Despite the considerable 
destruction of the war and the damage 
caused by the plundering economy of the 
Nazi occupation authorities, the very rapid 
tempo of investment has increased the 
productive capacity of the zinc smelter 
plants to about 160,000 tons per annum. In 
the first decade following the war production 
increased almost sevenfold. In 1945 the 
production was about 25 per cent of the 
pre-war output, in 1955 it was 50 per cent 
above that of 1938. 


; Owing to the considerable increase of 
zinc production in the Soviet Union since 
the war, Poland now occupies sixth place 
in world output. 


THE ZINC INDUSTRY 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


Poland is a large exporter 
of eggs and poultry: in 1957 
to the value of over 20 
million dollars. However, 
inadequate poultry-raising fa- 
cilities and insufficient pro- 


duction of eggs hamper 
further expansion. The pro- 
blem is urgent — the more 


so as home consumption is 
increasing all the time. 
Poultry production until now 
has presented a somewhat 
laissez-faire appearance. Con- 
siderable intensification is 
therefore envisaged. In order 
to make poultry raising more 
worth while, the state purch- 
ase price has been raised. 
In addition, the network of 
hatcheries supplying poultry 
raisers with full-bred chicks 
is being expanded, and centres 
for the preparation of special 
feed are being organized. The 
government has allotted con- 
siderable credits for the dev- 
elopment of poultry raising, 
and supplies the peasants 
with the necessary investment 
materials. It is expected that. 
as a result, the export of 
eggs and pouliry will double 
itself within the next few 
years. 


10th SESSION 
OF ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


The Economic Council, 
which is an advisory organ 
of the government, recently 
had cause for a small 
celebration — on the occasion 
of its 10th session since its 
establishment. The activity of 
the council is twofold. It 
makes periodical evaluations 
of the actual economic situ- 
ation in the country and pre- 
sents its conclusions to the 
government, thus influencing 
its policy. Its second line of 
activity is of a conceptual 
character connected with 
changes in the economic model. 
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According to Professor 
Oskar Lange, the Council’s 
chairman, it has so far occu- 
pied itself mainly with the 
organizational aspects of the 
national economy. Many of 
its ideas, for example on 
changes in the organization 
of industry, on the so-called 
“small reform” of trade, etc., 
are already being embodied. 
The time has now come to 
introduce a proper system of 
economic incentives into the 
economy. This is the aim 
of the projected reform of 
price and wage systems now 
being elaborated by the Eco- 
nomic Council. 


PRODUCTION 

OF BUILDING MATERIALS 

The overall increase of 
production in the building 
materials industry for 1957 


was almost twice as great as 
the increase of production in 
industry as a whole. 

The 1957 increase in ce- 
ment production was 452,000 
metric tons, or 11.2 per cent. 
In 1956 the increase was 222,000 
tons or 5.8 per cent. 

The 1957 increase in the 
output of bricks and pre- 
fabricated units, supplied di- 
rect from the producers, was 
115 million ceramic units, of 
which the output of private 
industry was 56 million (in 
1956 only 2 million), by-pro- 
duction of industrial enter- 
prises was about 9 million 
and of peasant groups about 
50 million. In general this 
made good the shortage which 
had arisen because of the 
failure of the major enter- 
prises to fulfil their pro- 
duction plans (117.6 million 
bricks). The increase in the 
output of bricks (including the 
production of private industry 
and peasant groups) in 1957 
was 105 million, or 4 per cent 
(in 1956 — 37 million or 1.4 
per cent). 


ECONOMY AND LIFE 


The rapid increase in production was 
accompanied by the growth of exports, 
which now comprise about 70 per cent of 
the country’s total output. The following 
table gives the figures for the production 
and export of zinc: 


Production Export 
(in thous. tons) 

1928 162 133 

1938 108 69.8 
1945 27 7 

1946 85.8 26.5 
1949 108.3 57.5 
1953 138.4 111.7 
1954 142.1 88.2 
1955 156.2 96.0 
1956 153.5 101.7 
1957 158.8 98.2 


Exports of zinc are now chiefly composed 
of rectified, electrolytic, and refined zinc 
as well as zinc dust and large quantities of 
zinc white and zinc sheet — commercial, 
battery, offset and electrolytic zinc strip. 

The high quality of Polish zinc is well 
known on the world market and in the 
post-war years it has won approval in 
many foreign markets. The largest pur- 
chasers are the Soviet Union, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the German Democratic Republic, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania. During 
the past year the exports of zinc to West 
European countries, principally Great 
Britain, the German Federal Republic, 
Switzerland, Sweden and Denmark have 
increased almost threefold compared with 
previous years. Exports to the countries of 
the Middle and Far East, Latin America, 
and North and South Africa have also risen. 

In view of the important contribution of 


the zine industry to the export programme | 


as a whole its further development is re 
ceiving a great deal of attention. In the 
long-term plan special emphasis is laid 
the expansion of ore mining, modernization 
and the improvement of technological 


processes. Here the industry has already 
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several important achievements to its credit: 
for example the large-scale introduction of 
the electrolysis of zinc oxides obtained from 
calamine ores. This will permit the elimi- 
nation of losses of zinc, lead and cadmium 
during production. : 
; w 
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| SUGAR BY THE TON 


| QUGAR is one of those articles in every- 
| Wday use which are a constant cause of 
| “trouble” on the international raw mater- 
ials market. Its price fluctuates considerably. 
Even a small surplus, or shortage, creates 
serious disturbances, which are marked by 
violent fluctuations on the stock exchange. 
| But one can scarcely talk of a surplus. 
International data shows how low is the 
level of sugar consumption in many coun- 
tries and how great are the possibilities for 
its increase. However, there is also the 
question of the profitability of its pro- 
duction and of trying to ensure a certain 
stability in the prices paid to its producers. 
Stabilization of the price of sugar is one of 
the chief tasks of the International Sugar 
Agreement, to which Poland is a party. 

The production of sugar in Poland has 
a special significance. Poland is not par- 
ticularly rich in fertile soil. The cultivation 
of sugar beet has long been traditional 
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the production of sugar itself, but also as 
a vital element in the system of crop ro- 
tation, necessary for maintaining soil 
fertility. In addition the beet pulp which 
is a residue of the productive process is 
one of the most important fodders on 
which stock breeding here is based. 

The first sugar refinery was established 
in Czestocice, in 1826 — that is, in the 
period when the production of sugar from 
sugar beet was only beginning in Europe. 
The steady development of the sugar 
industry in Poland, the efforts to develop 
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STABILIZATION 
OF LABOUR FORCE 


The mining industry is now 
carrying out ae drive to 
tighten up organisation, which 
has grown slack over the past 
few years. One problem still 
to be solved is the stabili- 
zation of the labour force. 
Although there has been 
a marked improvement in the 
past year, largely due to the 
considerable increase of wages 
in the Spring of 1957, the 
present state of affairs is 
still unsatisfactory. One reason 
lies in the particular struc- 
ture of the labour force in 
the mines. Out of 280,000 mine 
employees, 45,000 have come 
from distant localities and 
live in workers’ hostels. In 
order to develop closer ties 
between these workers and 
the mine an adequate number 
of dwellings must be built. 


DISCUSSIONS 
AMONG PLANNERS 


During June an _ official 
delegation from the Economic 
Planning Institute of Jugosla- 
via, headed by the Institute’s 
vice-chairman, Nicola Cobelic, 
visited Poland. Members of 
the delegation held numerous 
discussions and shared their 
experiences with Polish plan- 
ners on such _ subjects as 
methods of planning, system 
of investments, prices, etc. 
The visit was connected with 
a Polish—Jugoslavy agreement 
on economic co-operation. 


COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


For the first time since 
Poland’s industrial recon- 
struction began, a draft pro- 
ject for the erection of 
a large textile mill was ela- 
borated by means of compe- 
titive bidding among four 


designing bureaus. Until now 
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such competitions were held 
only in the architectural and 
urban planning of cities, 
districts or public buildings. 
However, it has become appa- 
rent that such competitive 
bidding is also economically 
justified in industrial projects. 
The draft chosen, due to the 
application of a number of 
bold solutions, will save 15 
million zlotys of the original 
estimate. 


OPPOSITE NUMBERS 


Specialists from various 
branches of industry are more 
frequently visiting the coun- 
tries of Western Europe. For 
example: at the invitation of 
the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, a group of Polish 
foundrymen recently went to 
England. They visited ten 
large foundries and a number 
of scientific institutes. The 
equipment of the large Abbey 
works in South Wales, which 
produces 2 million tons of 
steel sheet annually, was of 
particular interest to them. 

A delegation of agricultural 
experts went to Denmark to 
study the achievements and 
progress of Danish agricul- 
ture. 


BALANCING THE ECONOMY 


In 1957 the production of 
durable consumer goods (Group 
“B’’) increased more than that 
of means of production (Group 
“A”), and was more rapid 
than in 1956 (the 1956 increase 
was 8.2 per cent, that of 
1957 — 10 per cent). However, 
there was no marked change 
in their respective shares in 
the total industrial output 
over the past few years. 

The share of Group “A” in 
the total industrial output in 
recent years was as follows: 
1955 — 52.2 per cent, 1956 — 
52.9 per cent and 197 — 
52.7 per cent. 


ECONOMY AND LIFE 


and breed varieties of beet best suited t 
local conditions, made this industry one of 
the most productive in Europe. In the period 


between 1870 and 1890 Polish planter) 
began to breed their own strains of beet, 


Before World War II Poland was the 
third largest sugar producer in Europe. 
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Since the war every effort has been made} yea: 


to restore and expand this position, with) 


considerable success. 

There is now 50 per cent more land 
under sugar beet cultivation than there was 
in the period 1934—1938, the number of 
acres having risen from 562,800 to 845,000.) 
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The yield per acre has also risen from 17} bilit 


to 180 cwt. | deve 
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Development of Sugar Production the 
Area under Crop Yield Sugar suga 
Year cultivation (in thous. (in cwt production’ tries 

(in thous. tons) per acre) (in thous. | 

acres) tons) P 
1934-38 562 2,800 155 954 tione 
1953 905 6,900 152 1,093 | fully 
1954 952 7,000 146 1,036 fin tk 
1955 970 7,300 149 980 jan i 
1956 910 6,400 142 777 | foun 
1957 845 7,600 200 1,060 | the | 
| inter 


The post-war maintenance of a_ high lands 
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level of production has permitted a con 
siderable increase of home consumption of 
sugar in comparison with that of the years 
immediately preceding the war. In 193 
production was 40 Ibs. (15 kgs) per head 
while in 1955 it was 96 lbs. (36 kgs), in 1956 
it fell to 75 Ibs. and rose again in 1957 1) 
99 lbs. 

Poland is one of the largest Europeal 
sugar exporters supplying the world marke! 
with refined sugar. In 1953 Poland exportel| 
396,700 tons, in 1954 — 540,000 tons, it) 
1955 — 372,300 tons, in 1956 — 61,000 tons 
in 1957 — 98,000 tons. Poland’s chief cus 
tomers are the Soviet Union, the People! 
Republic of China, France, Norway al! 
India. 
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SUGAR BY THE TON 


Obviously the development of production 
and the export of sugar largely depends 
upon the world situation. The world pro- 
duction of sugar is now almost 50 per cent 
higher than it was before World War II. 
In the years 1953—1955 it was maintained 
at about 40 million tons. In subsequent 
years there has been a considerable increase 
and in the current year it will most likely 
exceed the 1957 production. The Polish 
sugar industry, in common with those of 
other countries, is thus faced with the 
question of the future course of world sugar 
consumption. There are considerable possi- 
bilities for expanding consumption in under- 
developed countries. Their purchasing 
power will, in the near future, determine 


ithe perspectives for the development of 


sugar production in the exporting coun- 
tries. 

Poland’s participation in the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement proves that she 
fully appreciates its importance as a factor 
in the stabilization of sugar prices. Only on 
an international scale can a solution be 
found to the difficult problem of reconciling 
the growing needs of consumers with the 
interests of millions of farmers of many 


’ high| lands cultivating sugar beets or sugar cane. 
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CHANGING STRUCTURE 
OF EMPLOYMENT 


As a result of the increase 
in average wages certain basic 
changes in the structure of 
employment and wages have 
taken place in recent years. 
In the socialized economy the 
percentage of those earning 
up to 1,000 zl. per month was: 


in 1955 — 53.7 per cent, in 
1956 — 42.6 per cent and in 
1957 — 28.2 per cent. On the 


other hand those earning over 
2,000 zl. were: in 1955 — 6.4 
per cent, in 1956 — 10 per cent 
and in 1957 — 17.3 per cent. 

At the same time the Per- 
centage of those earning 
between one and two thou- 
sand zlotys, increased from 
39.8 in 1955 to 54.5 in 1957. 
Taking into consideration the 
fact that in 1956 the minimum 
wage was raised from 362 to 
500 zl. per month one can see 
the gradual, but considerable 
lessening of the difference 
between upper and lower 
wagelevels. This reduction is 
in fact even greater if one 
takes into account the income 
tax rates, which exempt wa- 
ges of 500 zl. and for earnings 
of 5,000 zl. are 1075 zl. for office 


and professional employees 
and 750 zl. for manual wor- 
kers. 





AMERICAN BALLET 


The American Ballet The- 
atre, which came to Po- 
land in May, received a warm 
welcome from the public and 
enthusiastic notices from the 
press. The soloists of the 
company were especially po- 
pular. 


POLISH FASHIONS IN MOSCOW. 


Three Polish fashion houses: 
Gallux, Ewa and Telimena 
have together presented their 
spring-summer dress fashions 
at a show in Moscow. The 
Moscow public showed great 
interest in this first Polish 
fashion show. ° 


EXPEDITION TO SPITZBERGEN 


The hydrographic ship “Bat- 
tyk” sailed from Gdynia in 
June with a group of thirty 
Polish scientists on board. 
The ship was bound for 
Spitzbergen where the group 
of geologists, glacialists, ge- 
odesists, biologists and spe- 
cialists in the magnetism of 
the earth are to spend the 
summer continuing their stu- 
dies in connection with the 
programme of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK FAIR 


The Third International 
Book Fair was opened in War- 
saw on June ist. Twenty 
countries took part, some of 
them having long been inte- 
rested in international book 
markets and others, including 
People’s Democracies and 
Asiatic countries having only 
recently started to display 
their publications in other 
countries. The success of the 
Fair was proved by the con- 
siderable number of trade 
agreements which were con- 
cluded. 


ART AND SCIENCE: 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF ECONOMICS 


N March, 1957 the National Institute of) 

Economics was re-opened in Warsaw, | 
a centre for research and education under 
the auspices of the Central Board @| 
Planning and Statistics. 

The Institute was first established in 
1920, as an academic society for the prof 
motion of research into Polish economic 
and social conditions. Its ultimate aim wa’ 
to arm social reformers with information) 
prior to actual attempts at reform. In 1921 
the Institute’s work began to expand con 
siderably, under a new chairman, Ludwik 
Krzywicki, a distinguished sociologist, ethno 
logist, economist and statistician. From 
1921—1938 it was extremely active, con 
ducting surveys into a variety of subjects) 
Among the most important: the situation 
of the working class; workers’ real and 
nominal wages; family budgets, housing 
conditions; working hours; safety pre 
cautions at work; sanitary conditions, 
workers’ holidays; the organisation of labour) 
women and juveniles in industry; conditions 
of work in craft industries, etc. The institute 
published its findings in book and pamphle! 
form. In addition it prepared papers 
specific problems of economic reform, whic! 
it submitted to the trade unions. Meanwhile 
the Institute took a lively interest in the 
manifold social and economic changes whic 
were taking place everywhere abroad i 
the period following the First World Wat 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 


At this time it published a number of 
studies of developments abroad; most no- 
tably, “The Soviet Union” and “World 
Economy”. 

In the thirties a series of competitions 
were organized to find significant material 
in the form of memoirs. Three collections 
of memoirs were published: “Memoirs of the 
Unemployed”, “Memoirs of Farm Workers”, 
“Memoirs of Emigrants”. These were widely 
read at the time. 

The institute also carried out public 
opinion surveys in 31 Polish villages, in order 
to examine the question of rural overpopu- 
lation and, alongside it, unemployment in 
the country as a whole. It published its 
findings in three books: “The Social Structure 
of the Rural Population”, “Agricultural 
Machinery and Implements”, “Unemployment 
among Farmworkers”. 

Before its activities were interrupted by 
the war, the Institute had brought out 
70 publications. 

During the war, work was continued 
underground (October 1939 — August 1944). 
Until the outbreak of the Warsaw Rising 
the Institute’s members collected evidence 
on the effects of the economic policies 
pursued by the occupation authorities, 
studying closely such issues as wage and 
price levels, the national income, family 
budgets, etc. They also produced certain 
theoretical analyses, e.g. the changes in 
food prices under conditions of famine. 

The Warsaw Rising put a temporary end 
to the Institute’s activities. Its property and 
collections of books and documents were 
almost entirely destroyed. 

In late January 1957 the assembly of 
its members passed unanimously a motion 
put forward by Professor Grodek, the 
Rector of the Central School of Planning 
and Statistics, that the Institute should be 
set up as a centre within the School. Its 
aim, to continue studies and surveys similar 
to those carried out before the war. Professor 
Edward Strzelecki, who was a member of 
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ECONOMICS 


EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT 


At the end of May, Pro- 
fessor Kazimierz Michatowski 
of Warsaw University re- 
turned home from Egypt, 
with the members of his 
archaeological expedition. This 
eminent archaeologist, who is 
a Vice-Director of the Na- 
tional Museum in Warsaw, 
had on the invitation of the 
Egyptian Government’ spent 
six months lecturing at Alex- 
andria University on the 
history of the art of Ancient 
Greece and Rome. He was 
simultaneously engaged in 
directing the excavations of 
the Polish expedition. 


The expedition undertook 
to examine the lay-out of 
ancient Alexandria; choose 
excavation sites in Nubia, 
near the Assuan Dam, before 
the flooding of this area; 
carry out excavations at 
Tell-Atrib, in the Nile Delta 
and make preparations for 
excavations at Palmyra, in 
Syria. The expedition submit- 
ted to the Egyptian author- 
ities the results of its work 
and was presented with three 
cases of valuable finds from 
the region of  Tell-Atrib. 
Among them are gold tablets 
of the Pharaoh Ahmos, of 


the XXVIth dynasty, who 
reigned in the 6th century 
B.C. The expedition also 


unearthed Roman furnaces for 
the melting of glass and 
lime — a unique discovery. 

Ahmos was the only Phar- 
aoh who ever displayed any 
interest in Greece; he is even 
supposed to have financed 
the building of a temple at 
Delphi. King Paul of the 
Hellenes and scholarly circles 
in Greece became greatly 
interested in the Polish disc- 
overies, and Professor Mi- 
chaiowski was invited to 
Athens by Ecole Frangaise 
d’Athénes, where at the end 
of May he lectured on his 
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excavations in Egypt and on 
his former work and discov- 


eries in the Crimea. King 
Paul attended the lecture and 
afterwards had a long talk 
with Professor Michatowski. 


MICKIEWICZ IN SPANISH 


A Spanish translation of 
a collection of Adam Mickie- 
wicz’s poems, ballads and 
sonnets has been published 
in Mexico. The _ translation 
it the work of th2 poets 
Juan Rejano, a Spaniard 
Efrain Huerta, a Mexican 
Luis Cardoza y Aragon who 
is a Guatemalan, and Carlos 
Augusto, a Venezuelan. The 
book is richly illustrated by 
artists from the Folk Art 
Studio and by Gabriel Fernan- 
dez Ledesma. The translations 
have been done with great 
care, and in some, particu- 
larly the ballads, the original 
rhythm and mood of Mickie- 
wicz’s verse has been well 
rendered. 

The selection of Mickie- 
wicz’s poetry is the second 
book of Polish poetry to 
appear in Spanish translation. 
The first was an anthology 
of contemporary Polish verse, 
published a few years ago 
in Mexico, which found its 
way to all the countries of 
Latin America. 


HEART BEATS AGAIN 


At the Jubilee Congress of 
German Surgeons, which was 
held in Miinich at the end 
of April, Polish medicine was 
represented by Professor Wik- 
tor Bross, the founder and 
Director of the Cardio-surgical 
Centre in Wroclaw. During 
the Congress, Professor Bross 
read two papers on the rest- 
oration to life of a heart 
which has stopped beating. 
The papers ware warmly 
acclaimed and were regarded 
as one of the outstanding 


features of the Congress. 





ART AND SCIENCE 


the Board of Management and also in charge 
of the Survey Secretariat before the war, 
has now been placed in charge of the 
Institute. 

In its present form the Institute incor- 
porates two departments of the School: the 
Department of Economic History and the 
Department of Economic Statistics. New 
sections have been set up, in addition to 
those already existing: one to study the 
living conditions of the working population; 
a second the workers’ self-government; 
another, the social structure of the rural 
population, to mention only a few. 

Soon after its re-establishment the 
Institute was commissioned by the Economic 
Council to prepare a series of surveys on 
changes in the cost-of-living index, the real 
value of pensions and allowances, and the 
nature of unemployment in some Polish 
towns. A periodical, The Bulletin of the 
National Institute of Economics, has begun 
to appear this year as an organ of the 
Institute. 

The Institute means to publish a series 
of books containing the results of the recent 
surveys. In addition it will begin to give 
some public lectures and courses in its 
special field. 

E. S. 


LAW INA 
CHANGING SOCIETY 


HEN work was started in Poland a few 

years ago on the reform of the legal 
system, there were many differences of opi- 
nion on the réle of the law and the scope 
of the proposed changes. At the outset the 
problem of safeguarding the rights of the 
accused in legal proceedings attracted 
a great deal of attention. This followed the 
exposure of many cases in which prosecutors 
and investigators had exceeded their legal 
prerogatives. This problem is an important 
one. But it was soon apparent that it is 
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LAW IN A CHANGING 


only one issue among the many demanding 
consideration. The fundamental question 
can be formulated as follows: is it enough 
simply to improve the practical application 
of the law, or is it necessary to improve the 
legislation itself? And if new legislation is 
to be introduced then what is to be its 
scope? Minor correction — or fundamental 
change? To each of these questions there 
are many possible answers. 

There are states in which the law is full 
of loopholes and obscurities; nevertheless 
the citizen feels himself secure. But few 
people felt that mere improvements in ju- 
risdiction would meet the case in this coun- 
try. The reasons for this are easy to 
understand. History has denied Poland sta- 
ble governance, and with it, a tradition of 
the majesty of the law. And today the law 
is the state’s means of implementing its 
decisions within the framework of a ra- 
pidly changing, socialist economy. 


Discussion has centred on the way in 
which state organs may be put on a firm 
legal basis, both in respect of the judiciary 
and the government and administration. 
Even if opinion is unanimous that the state 
should base its activities on the law, this 
still does not define the scope of legal re- 
gulation of social questions. There are 
a number of issues involved, above all the 
relation between economic laws and gene- 


' ral legislation. 


So far we have sketched a number of 
questions in very general terms, in order to 
steer a course through the very complex 
discussions of the relation between law and 
legality and the societal changes of recent 


| years. 


In 1956, these problems were discussed 
in the Sejm and in the press. They came to 
a head at the end of 1956, just after the 
“October” events. By 1957 various attitudes 
had been so far advanced that it was possi- 
ble to talk about different positions in the 
periodical press. 
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WORLD PREMIERE OF NEW 
BALLET 


In May, the Silesian Opera 
in Bytom gave the first per- 
formance of a new ballet 
Blazen krélewski (The King’s 
Jester), composed by Tomasz 
Kiesewetter. The libretto of 
this ballet, which has as its 
hero Statficzyk, the famous 
jester of King Zygmunt Stary 
(the Old), “who knew how 
the bitter truth to tell’, is 
the work of Mrs Irena Tur- 
ska; the choreography is by 
Mr Henryk Tomaszewski, the 
founder of the Pantomime 
Theatre in Wroclaw. 

The Silesian Opera is now 
preparing the Polish premiére 
of the opera Die Kluge by the 
well-known contemporary Ger- 
man composer Carl Orff. 


GEOGRAPHY - 500 YEARS AGO 


Five hundred years ago, 
the small town of Miechéw, 
about 25 miles north-east of 
Cracow, saw the birth of 
Maciej Miechowita (1458-1523), 
who later became a famous 
professor of the Jagiellonian 
University in Cracow, a lear- 
ned physician, historian and 
the most eminent Polish 
geographer of the 16th cen- 
tury. It was he who cleared 
away many false conceptions 
about Eastern Europe, which 
had existed _ since ancient 
times, and drew attention to 
the racial similarities between 
the Finns and the Hungarians. 

Miechowita’s works, written 
in Latin and translated into 
Polish, German and Italian, 
greatly influenced the deve- 
lopment of geography in 
Europe. 

In May, the Polish Academy 
of Learning and the Jagiel- 
lonian University organised 


a scientific session in Cracow 
and in Miechéw in honour of 
the 500th annivers?ry of Ma- 
ciej Miechowita’s birth. 
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BOZNANSKA'S PAINTINGS 
IN CRACOW 


Eighteen years after the 
death of Olga Boznafska, 
who had made her home in 
France, a valuable collection 
of her Paris paintings was 
presented to the National 
Museum in Cracow, under the 
will of the great artist’s heir, 
Miss Aniela Lewandowska, 
who died recently. 

In accordance with the 
terms of the will the Cracow 
Museum intends to open a 
Boznafiska Room where her 
works will be permanently 
exhibited. It is also proposed 
to reconstruct the interior of 
her Paris studio as a museum 
devoted to her memory. 

The Boznafska collection 
contains also works of some 
of her pupils and friends, her 
library and numerous perso- 
nal mementoes, e.g. the 
diplomas of artistic prizes she 
had won. 


INTERESTING "CHOPINIANA” 
The Frédéric Chopin Society 
in Warsaw has lately purcha- 
sed in France several valu- 
able Chopiniana, including 
fifty-five pages of original 
Chopin scores; musical perio- 
dicals containing almost all 
the reviews of his composit- 
ions and of his concerts, 
which appeared during his 
life-time; and an_ original 
letter from Chopin, written 
from Majorca to his friend 
Julian Fontana. 
The 59 volumes 
Musicale (1827—1855) and of 
Gazette Musicale (1834—1860), 
which have come to Poland, 
are a unique collection. Until 
now anyone wishing to con- 
sult these periodicals had to 
apply to their owner, M. 
Maurice Deeruck, a French 
antiquarian, who decided that 
he would sell them only to 
Chopin’s compatriots. 


of Revue 
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Let us therefore take a look at th 
subject in the light of materials publishe/ 
in 1957 in Patstwo i Prawo (The State ani) 
the Law), a journal of the Polish Academy 
of Learning. In order to make this reviey! 
as clear as possible, we shall confine ow! 
remarks to a few of the most generall 
matters. 1 

In her article Zadania Komisji Kodyfi- 
kacyjnej (Tasks of the Codification Com-) 
mission), Patistwo i Prawo (No, 1), Zofi:| 
Wasilkowska makes it clear that the Com-) 
mission’s object is “..not only to improve le 
gislation but also to revise the many erro- 
neous conceptions which underlie it. The) 
main trend of the Commission’s work can be 
described as the socialist democratisation of 
the law. Previously,” — she continues — 
“there were two apparently contradictory 
and yet complementary attitudes toward 
the law: on the one hand disregard; on the 
other — ‘too high a regard, especially where 
penal law is concerned, for its réle in regu- 
lating ‘social and economic life. 

The law fell into disregard for many rea- 
sons. People believed, wrongly, that political 
expedients should replace legal action; that 
the law itself should become simply 7 
expedient; that the law hampered freedom 
of action — in a period when this was re 








garded as a paramount virtue. And on 


account of a simple lack of the knowledge! 


of the law. 

Exaggeration of the réle of the law, of 
administrative order or prohibition and 
especially penal sanctions, came into being 
when the errors committed in economics, in 
polities and education became extremely 
noticeable, when it was wrongly felt that 
severe repressions would make it possible 
to put things right.” 

On the scope of penal law, we may look 
at part of an article by Wtadystaw Wolter 
(No. 2): 

“The approach in Poland has hitherto 
tended towards penal maximalism. Legisle 
tive practice has been based on a belief i 
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the omnipotency of penal sanction in the 
regulation of social life. Penal law however 
should be simply an ultimate safeguard; and 
penal maximalism gives negative results. 
It is apparent that the inflation of penal 
regulations cannot appropriately direct so- 
cial life; and at the same time such inflation 
can be positively harmful, since it is im- 
possible to put its provisions into effect.” 

Among the contents of the third issue, 
particular attention should be paid to Zy- 
gmunt Izdebski’s article, Rewizja pojecia 
praworzqdnosci (Revision of the Concept otf 
Legality). “The concept of legality’ — he 
writes — “does not mean respecting the 
law — which is the negation of lawlessness. 
The proper definition of legality is the ne- 
gation of absolutism. Whereas at one time 
(e.g. in France before 1789) the negation 
of legality was direct, i.e. the creation of 
laws of privilege by the law-maker himself, 
in a number of bourgeois coutries today it 
takes an indirect form, the principle 
discretion: legislation in general terms, 
which is then open to specific and detailed 
interpretation as the case requires. The 
growth of this principle has recently become 
a part of the Polish legal scene. Hence today 
we can speak of an antithesis, between le- 
gality and disceretion.” 

If we examine their administrations, we 
can see however that discretion exists gene- 
tally in modern states. In an article in No. 5, 
Wiestaw Lang and Andrzej Delorme suggest 
therefore that the principle cannot be com- 
pletely eliminated from the activity of state 
organs. “The scope of discretion of the ad- 
ministrative authorities in relations between 
state organs and the citizens should cer- 
tainly be limited as much as possible, since 
uncurtailed obligations in relation to the 
citizen can, if excessively extended, become 
a serious threat to the fundamental civil 
rights guaranteed in the constitution. Hence 
the extreme importance of the degree and 
form of control over the activities of the 
organs of the state.” 
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POLISH BOOKS IN JUGOSLAVIA 


An exhibition of more than 
3,000 Polish scientific books 
was organized in Zagreb by 
the Polish publishing house 
Polskie Wydawnictwo Nauko- 
we (PWN), in co-operation 
with the publishing house of 
the Jugoslavy Academy of 
Learning. 

The exhibition, with its 
connected sale, aroused great 
interest. A similar exhibition 
of Jugoslav books will be held 
in Poland in the autumn. 


MEDIEVAL ART 


During maintenance and 
reconstruction work in the 
Cathedral of Gniezno near 
Poznan, the first capital of 
Poland, well-preserved frag- 
ments of what is probably 
a 10th century floor mosaic 
were discovered. The mosaic 
is part of the ancient Roma- 
nesque church of Gniezno. 

It is composed of small 
yellow and bluish-green gla- 
zed tiles which form a large 
circle with a fine pattern 
of intertwining lines. No 
Romanesque decoration of 
this type has been discovered 
in Poland before. Other Ro- 
manesque finds include _ in- 
teresting fragments of stained 
glass. 

A remarkable discovery 
was also made recently in 
the ruins of the castle in 
Radlin, near Poznan, where 
segments of an older, probably 
early-Renaissance castle, were 
unearthed. The discovery 
includes several Renaissance 
columns and an artistically 
made rood-screen, with frag- 
ments of railing. 


EXPERIMENTAL FILM 


At the first international 
competition of experimental 
films, in Brussels, the Grand 
Prix, of half a million Belgian 
francs, was awarded to the 





Polish producers, Mr Walerian 
Borowczyk and Mr Jan Le- 
nica for their film Dom 
(Home). Another Polish film 
Dwaj ludzie z szafq (Two Men 
with a Wardrobe) produced 
by Mr Rajmund Polafski and 
Mr Maciej Kijowski, was also 
among the eight films to re- 
ceive awards. The success 
of these films is all the 
greater in view of the really 
high standard of other entries. 
Of the 403 films that were 
submitted by seventeen 
countries, the jury qualified 
130 to take part in the com- 
petition proper. 

Messrs Borowczyk and Le- 
nica are already known 
abroad for their film Byt s80- 
bie raz (Once Upon a Time...), 
which received an award at 
the Venice Festival in 1957. 

During the World Exhibition 
in May, the Cercle de Cinema 
organised, also in Brussels, 
a week of Polish films during 
which three films were 
shown: Kanat, (also known as 
They Loved Life), produced 
by Mr Jerzy Stawifski and 
Mr Andrzej Wajda; Mr Jerzy 
Kawalerowicz’s Prawdziwy ko- 
niec wielkiej wojny (The Real 
End of the Great War) and 
Mr Andrzej Munk’s Cztowiek 
na torze (Man on the Track). 

Kanat in particular was 
very favourably received. In 
fact, no other Polish film has 
met with equal success 
abroad. It is now being shown 
in nineteen countries, and 
four other are negotiating for 
it. 


POLISH MEMBERS 
OF THE SOVIET ACADEMY 


Among the 26 new members 
and the 55 new members 
correspondent of the Academy 
of Learning of the U.S.S.R. 
are two Polish scholars: Pro- 
fessor Jan Dembowski and 
Professor Tadeusz Kotarbin- 


ski. The latter is President 
of the Polish Academy of 
Learning. 
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But let us now give the floor to experts 
on constitutional law, whose particular con- 
cern is with the extent of the changes to 
be made in the legal system. Witold Zakrzew- 
ski, for example, in dealing with the revi- 
sion of the constitution in an article in the 
same issue, writes: “The period of the viola- 
tion of legality and general lack of confi- 
dence in the law did not produce its own 
constitutional theory but found expression in 
a divorce between theory and practice. All 
the same, the constitution itself did not 
go completely unscathed. But the sins are 
of omission rather than commission: what 
the constitution lacks are adequate safe- 
guards against the growth of errors and 
distortions. Constitutional reform is not 
therefore a matter of revising the principles 
of the constitution, but of creating mecha- 
nisms which will ensure that these princi- 
ples are translated into action. There are 
also instances in which a law is correct in 
principle but is poorly expressed.” Here 
there is a case for revision. 

The same subject is referred to in the 
sixth issue by Konstanty Grzybowski. He 
writes: “When we examine the perversions 
of constitutional law it is necessary always 
to differentiate between legal principles 
and constitutional practice. For even in 
a socialist state, inconsistent practice may 
reduce the constitution to a legal fiction. 
Bad practice is not always the result of 
faulty legislation.” The author goes on to 
suggest that at the root of the various in- 
fringements of the sovereignty of the people, 
the withdrawal of power from their elected 
representatives, and the many legal abuses, 
lie deficiencies in the application and inter- 
pretation of the constitution, and not defects 
in the constitution itself. 

Constitutional law is also dealt with in 
other articles which discuss changes in par- 
ticular institutions. Jerzy Stembrowicz, for 
instance, in an article Uwagi o Radzie Pan- 
stwa — de lege lata i de lege ferenda (Com- 
ments on the Council of State — de lege lata 
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and de lege ferenda), in No. 2, deals with 
the relation between the Sejm and the 
Council of State. “In the past” — writes the 
author — “in conditions not conducive to 
the activities of representative institutions, 
the Council of State used its powers very 
frequently; this undermined the position of 
the Sejm in relation to other institutions of 
state.” Stembrowicz therefore urges the in- 
troduction of a number of changes in the 
constitution, in order to curtail the powers 
of the Council and promote the superior po- 
sition of the Sejm. 

In the tenth issue, Andrzej Gwizdz 
tackles these problems from another point 
of view. He is concerned with the relation 
between government by act and govern- 
ment by decree. In his opinion a re-appraisal 
of the réle of the Council of State in its 
present form, with its power to issue de- 
crees, is necessary. “The right to issue de- 
crees should be solely in the hands of the 
government, which in practice has after all 
the final say in these matters. The govern- 
ment should exercise this right under the 
control of the Praesidium of the Sejm, which 
should ratify decrees, and should have re- 
course to the opinion of the appropriate 
Sejm committes before giving approval...’ 
“In the future” — the author writes in con- 
clusion — “we should like to see only acts 
of parliament, for that is the form of legis- 
lation which is most in accord with the con- 
ception of a socialist state.” 

We have mentioned here only a few of 
problems which are preoccupying the coun- 
try’s legal experts. There are many others 
no less typical. For example, there is the réle 
of the administrative judiciary; legal regu- 
lation of the institution of workers’ councils, 
and similar legal issues within the new 
economic model. But it seemed desirable 
to concentrate here on problems of legality 
and the legal system, and the functioning 
of the supreme state institutions. This arti- 
cle set out to deal with views on legal theory 
and not with legislative changes. The influen- 





FILM ABOUT V-1 


During the German Occu- 
pation of Poland, the Po- 
lish Underground Movement 
succeeded in handing over to 
the Allies one of the V-1 
rockets, the production of 
which the Nazis had started 
in the strictest secrecy in 
Peenemiinde on the _ Baltic 
coast. The story of this 
exploit provides the theme 
of the British film The Battle 
of the V-1, which has been 
recently shown at the Cannes 
festival and premiéred in Lon- 
don. The film, based on Mr 
Bernard Newman’s book, was 
directed by Mr V. Sewell and 
produced by Mr G. Maynard. 


The producers of The Battle 
of the V-1 made use of many 
episodes from Polish films, 
such as The Last Stage, and 
Forbidden Songs, dealing with 
the fight of the Underground 
Movement against the Ger- 
mans. 


400th ANNIVERSARY 
OF POLISH POST 


The Polish Post Office, one 
of the oldest in Europe, ce- 
lebrates this year its 400th 
anniversary. It was on October 
10th, 1558, that the first post. 
offices were opened and pri- 
vate mail was first delivered 
for a fixed rate of payment. 


In October, an ancient mail 
coach will leave Cracow on 
its circuit through many Po- 
lish towns. There will be an 
exhibition in Warsaw and’ 
a number of travelling exhi- 
bitions showing “The Four 
Hundred Years of the Polish 
Post Office’, which will 
include collections of Polish 
stamps. A _ special issue of 
stamps will be brought out, 
and decorative envelopes wiil 
be printed for the occasion. 
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POLISH BOOKS ON SHOW 

On June 14th an exhibition 
of Polish books was opened 
in the Lenin State Library 
of the U.S.S.R., in the pre- 
sence of Mr N. Mikhaylov, 
the Soviet Minister of Culture 
and the director of the Po- 
lish Ministry of Art and Cul- 
ture, Mr K. Rusinek. The 
exhibition is intended to give 
the Soviet public an idea of 
Polish post-war achievement 
in publishing. From Moscow 
the exhibition will be taken 
to Kiev and Leningrad. 


LACEMAKING 


Seventy-five years ago 
a school of lacemaking was 
opened in Zakopane by the 
outstanding Polish actress, 
Helena Modrzejewska. Mme 
Modrzejewska was known 
throughout the world, espe- 
cially in England and the 
U.S.A. where her name was 
anglicised to Modjeska. 

The school, which has crea- 
ted its own fine tradition 
in lacemaking, is now prepa- 
ring to celebrate its jubilee. 
In its record book, we learn 
that it was awarded a gold 
medal at the Paris exhibition 
of 1924 and that among nu- 
merous orders from abroad 
was one for embroidered 
tablecloths, executed for the 
court of an Indian Maharaja. 


YOUNG ARTISTS EXHIBIT 
IN BRUGES 


At the exhibition of young 
artists entitled New Expressio- 
nist Tendencies in Painting, 
which was opened in Bruges 
in June, works of the follo- 
wing young Polish artists were 
shown: Mr. Tadeusz Brzo- 


zowski, Mr Jan Lebensztejn, 
and Mr Jerzy Techdérzewski. 
These painters are already 


known abroad for their works 
exhibited in East Germany, 
Jugoslavia and India. 
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ce of these views, (the polemic character of 
which we have been unable to show here), 
on legislative changes and legal practice is 
beyond the present scope. Here we can only 
state in very general terms that there is an 
intrinsic relation between current legal 
theory and practical problems. Legal experts 
are not shying away from matters of con- 
cern to the community and the State; on the 
contrary they go out to meet them. 
Jan Gorski 


THE YOUTHFUL OCTOGENARIAN 


R. XAWERY Dunikowski is a legend, 

a symbol — vitality personified. At the 
age of 83, this most distinguished of Polish 
sculptors takes every opportuniity of con- 
founding academic solemnity and escaping 
veneration. 

No other living Polish artist is the 
subject of so many excellent anecdotes, many 
of them of his own coining. Even the most 
tragic period of Dunikowskii’s life, the time 
he spent in OSwiecim (Auschwitz) during 
the last war, takes on an air of macabre 
tragi-comedy when he describes it. He likes 
to relate how, with the other prisoners, he 
once stood for over ten hours in 54 degrees 
of frost, wearing nothing but his striped 
prison-suit, while a “roll-call’” was taken by 
the Germans. The prisoners were dropping 
dead from exposure but — insists Dunikow- 
ski — he stood completely motionless and 
a warm surround formed around his body, 
sheltering it from the cold. Thus, he asserts, 
his life was saved. One may have one’s own 
ideas on this remarkable phenomenon, but 
the fact remains that it was Dunikowski’s 
astounding vitality that enabled him to 
survive the horrors of the Nazi concentration 
camp. . ‘ 

Vitality, provocativeness, attack, — these 
are the characteristics of all his work; it 
is the antithesis of genteel salon art. In fact 
he often expresses his disapproval of what 
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he calls “lamp-stand sculpture”. He even 
describes in this fashion much of the 
contemporary sculpture regarded by the 
critics as monumental art par excellence. 
Indeed, according to Mr Dunikowski’s crit- 
eria, not many works today deserve the 
name of sculpture at all. 

From the first moment Mr Dunikowski's 
work transfixes the onlooker. The strength 
of the sculptor’s individuality imposes upon 
the viewer a sensation of violence, of 
disquiet; calm, detached contemplation goes 
out through the window, emotionalism and 
drama are to the fore. 

About Mr Dunikowski’s method of work 
there is a certain élan vital, a ruthlessness 
which lends youth and freshness to his 
sculpture. The artist is impetous; he can be 
defiant, he likes to take the viewer by 
surpise, to stun him, to impose upon him 
his own ecstatic vision of the world. 

In his sixty years of creative activity 
there have been many different phases, each 
with its own particular impact. The early 
work, produced at the beginning of the 
century, is menacing, depressing in its 
expressionism. This creative phase — at 
the time of the artist’s association with the 
“Young Poland”! movement — is heavy 
with the morbid solemnity often associated 
with German art. 

In later development, Dunikowski frees 
himself from the direct influence of an 
artistic ideology and its accompanying 
mystique. His work becomes more condensed 
and unified in meaning. If we study the 
creative process behind his most recent 
work, in the progression from sketch to 
final version, we can see him aspiring 


! This revolutionary group of young writers, 
jointly producing in Cracow at the turn of the 
century a periodical called Zycie (Life), took 
arms against the prevailing utilitarianism in 
art. Their slogan — Art for Art’s sake, Their 
aim — to lay bare, in everyday life as in art, 
the naked soul of personality as the fount of 
all creative activity. 
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INTERNATIONAL VACATION 
COURSES 


During the summer, Polish 
students are to take part in 
various vacation courses 
abroad. Students of Education 
are going to Sweden for 
a course organized there on 
“Education in the Atomic Age” 
and “The Training of Youth 
in the Spirit of Understanding 
Between the Nations’. Sweden 
will also be visited by stu- 
dents of Economics, who will 
discuss at Lund problems of 
economic planning. Medical 
students will take part in 
International Summer Schools 
in Denmark, England and 
Norway. The programme of 
the Schools includes visits to 
hospitals and lectures on the 
organization of health services 
and on various professional 
subjects. 

A course has been arranged 
in Dresden on “Automation 
and its Social and Economic 
Consequences”; this will be 
attended by Polish students 
of technology. Agricultural 
Students from this country 
are to attend the vacation 
school of agriculture in Holl- 
and; other students are to 
attend a course in Belgium. 
Law students are due to go 
to Bulgaria and students of 
Philology to the U.S.S.R., 
East Germany or Hungary, 
while student journalists will 
take part in an international 
meeting of editors of the 
student press in Roumania. 


A RARE JUBILEE 


An unusual ceremony took 
place in June, within the 
historic walls of the Collegium 
Novum of the Jagiellonian 
University in Cracow. This 
was the solemn celebration of 
the symbolic renewal, after 
50 years, of the doctorate of 
Wactaw Sierpinski, a professor 
of Warsaw University. Pro- 
fessor Sierpinski is one of 
the most outstanding of con- 
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temporary Polish mathemati- 
cians and his work is known 
throughout the world. 


THEATRE FROM ABROAD 


The visits of five foreign 
theatrical companies to War- 
saw in 1958 will live long 
in the memory of Warsaw 
theatre-lovers. At the end of 
May, the Compagnie Madeleine 
Renaud — Jean Louis Barrault 
presented Moliére’s Le Mi- 
santhrope and Anouilh’s La 
Répétition ou Uamour puni. 
This famous company first 
played in Warsaw and later 
in Poznafh, Wroclaw, Kato- 
wice and Cracow. 

On June 2nd the Moscow 
Satirical Theatre presented 
the first play of its reper- 
toire, which included Maya- 
kovsky’s The Bedbug; Diako- 
nov’s Marriage with Dowry; 
and Ostrovsky’s The Horse 
Will Stumble Too. Mayakov- 
sky’s Mystery Bouffe was also 
shown — this being the first 
presentation of this play in 
Poland. 

The posters of the Moscow 
Company were still up when 
the advance publicity of the 
Piccolo Teatro Citta di Milano 
began to appear. This compa- 
ny had chosen a comedy 
already well-known to the 
Polish public, Goldoni’s Ar- 
lecchino, servitore di due 
padroni. 

The next foreign company 
to visit Warsaw was Mr Emil 
Burian’s D-34 Theatre. This 
most outstanding Czech the- 
atrical company arrived from 
Prague with a programme 
which included Brecht’s The 
Threepenny Opera and two 
Czechoslovak plays. 

The fifth visiting company 
was the Moscow Arts Theatre 
(MCHAT) which came to this 
country after its appearances 
in London. Among other plays 
MCHAT presented Chekhov’s 
The Cherry Orchard and The 
Three Sisters. 
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towards an architectonic discipline nj 
rigour. 

His statues have a concentration ani 
elemental force similar to that of primitive 
art. They have a quality which is — ip 
the best sense — barbarian; an extraordinary 
simplicity, a directness which would surprix 
anyone who remembered only their creator’ 
age and forgot the explosive temperament 
which drives him to flout convention. 

Seale, particularly where sculpture in 
concerned, can to some extent dictate form 
But Mr Dunikowski’s smaller composition) 
are also charged with passion and grandeur. 
One remembers above all the series of 
“Wawel heads”, which are to decorate the 
caissons of one of the rooms of the Roya 
Castle on Wawel hill in Cracow. Originally 
these were to be portraits of kings, but the 
original conception has been extended t 
include men of eminence in every sphere. 
In these expressive studies the artist displays 
a remarkable ability to portray character 
with the utmost economy of means. The 
heads complement the rest of Dunikowski’s 
wark, sharing its violence and vigour. 

The younger generation of Polish scul 













follow other paths, although many of them 
received their training in Professor Duni- 
kowski’s studio. Even so, this aged artis! 
still captivates those about him by hi 
courage and his refusal to compromise 
Xawery Dunikowski’s charm attracts evel 
those who are not over-enthusiastic abou! 
his work. He has never taken on the mantl 
of a crusty, grey-haired academician, and he 
continues to be the hero and the author 0 
those extraordinary anecdotes, which often, 
like his art, are not for the drawing-room 

This delightful old man, full of wit ani 
venom, contrariness and exuberance, hi 
become one of those irrepressible figure 
who give colour and character to a whole 


era of a nation’s culture. 
J. Gi 














XAWERY DUNIKOWSKI 


Monument to the Silesian Insurgents 
on the Mountain of St Ann 








XAWERY DUNIKOWSKI Maria Sktodowska-Curie. 
New series of Wawel Heads 
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XAWERY DUNIKOWSKI Model of the Monument to the Heroes 
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HIS time we are not concerned with 

any premiére in particular or with the 
situation in the theatre in general, but with 
a remarkable artistic phenomenon of Polish 
cultural life: the Ludowy Theatre of Nowa 
Huta. 

It is hardly a decade now, since Poland 
announced her plan for the industrialization 
of the country. Among other industrial 
projects, this plan set forth the building of 
a powerful steel combine in the vicinity 
of Cracow. The combine is no longer just 
a point on a map but a city of almost 100,000 
inhabitants which arose on the barren banks 
of the Vistula around the huge Nowa Huta 
works. This is no news to anyone who 
takes an interest in post-war Poland. And 
anyone who wants to get an idea of Polish 
Theatre ought to know something of the 
theatre of Nowa Huta. 

It is in every respect a young theatre. 
To begin with, its building, which looks 
quite slender against the new city’s large 
blocks of flats, is only a few years old. The 
company organized itself in the summer 
of 1955, and set to work a few months 
later, in December. It consists mostly of 
young graduates from schools of drama, 
who made their debut after the war. And 
this applies also to Miss Krystyna Skuszan- 
ka, the artistic Director, and to Jerzy Kras- 
sowski, the producer and co-founder. Yet 
this “birth-certificate” youth, as it were, is 
not the company’s greatest asset, though it 
is both pleasant and somehow symbolic to 
think that a half hour’s tram-ride from 
ancient and solemn Cracow — the cradle 
of Polish culture, including its theatrical 
tradition — a young and very good company 
should be acting in the youngest workers’ 
city of Socialist Poland. Symbols, however, 
are like bills of exchange: valueless without 
cover in real assets. In the case of the 
Ludowy Theatre of Nowa Huta, the cover 
is gilt-edged. 
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GRZEGORZ FITELBERG PRIZE 


Each year the Polish Radio 
organizes a competition for 
an orchestral composition for 
the Grzegorz Fitelberg Prize. 
Fitelberg was an eminent Po- 


lish composer and conductor. - 


This year the first prize was 
awarded, on the unanimous 
decision of the jury, to Mr 
Tadeusz Baird for his Four 
Essays for Symphony Orche- 
stra. The second prize was 
won by Mr Kazimierz Se- 
rocki for his song cycle to 
poems by Mr Julian Przybo§, 
Oczy Powtetrza (The Eyes of 
Air). 

Considering the high stan- 
dard of the works submitted, 
the jury decided to give two 
other compositions honourable 
mention: Mr Wiodzimierz Ko- 
towski’s Muzyka Kameralna 
(Chamber Music) and Mr Se- 
rocki’s Musica Concertante. 


DEATH OF FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 


The death occurred recently 
in the United States, where 
he was living in emigration, 
of Professor Florian Znaniecki. 
Born in 1882, Professor Florian 
Znaniecki first studied in Po- 
land and later in Switzerland 
and France. His particular 
interests lay in the study of 
the process of the creation 
of cultural values, and in the 
problem of human creation. 
Znaniecki’s first work of 
scholarship was devoted to 
problems of philosophy, but 
the directions of his interests 
changed after he had met 
the American sociologist W. I. 
Thomas. The two scholars 
co-operated in research on 
the Polish immigrants in the 
U.S.A. and with the joint 
publication, in Boston in 1918, 
of the great work The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and Ame- 
rica, Florian Znaniecki gained 
an immediate world-wide re- 
putation as a sociologist. 


i 
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the 
Chair of Sociology and of 
the Philosophy of Culture at 
Poznan University and in 1922 
published the outline of his 
own sociological. system in 
a book entitled Wstep do 
socjologit (Introduction to So- 
ciology). In this work Pro- 
fessor Znaniecki takes the 
middle course between the 
positivist conception of so- 
ciology and the antipositivist 
currents of Dilthey and his 
successors. 

Znaniecki reduced his whole 
system of sociology to re- 
search on people’s_ social 
actions. He worked out this 
theory in full in his large 
work Social Actions which 
was published in 1936. 

His sociological theory of 
upbringing is worthy of par- 
ticular notice. He opposed 
biological and psychological 
conceptions as well as the 
theory of the changeability 
of civilization; here Znaniecki 
fought theories of pessimism 
and propounded an optimistic 
faith in the creative abilities 
of Man. 


In 1920 he accepted 


PULMO-CARDIAC APPARATUS 
OF POLISH CONSTRUCTION 


For several years work has 
been in progress on an appa- 
ratus to replace the working 
of a heart.and lungs. This has 
now reached the phase where 
the apparatus is being tried 
out on animals. 

The experiments have 
shown that the apparatus can 
be used with success. During 
the tests carried out in the 
Warsaw Institute of Experi- 
mental Surgery, it success- 
fully replaced the work of 
a heart and lungs for periods 
of between 15 to 30 minutes. 
The tests have shown that 
the apparatus has come up 
to the expectations of its 


designers and there are good 
Prospects for its medical use. 
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The Ludowy Theatre of Nowa Huta was 
not the creation of a mere “administrative” 
act, assigning people at random to new 
positions in a newly built city. This might 
have been the case with any other company, 
mechanically called inte existence and even 
bearing the same name. But there was 
certainly nothing mechanical or accidental 
about the creation of Nowa Huta’s theatre. 
Krystyna Skuszanka took with her to this 
city a company she had been working with 
in one of the Silesian theatres. And what 
is more, she took with her a fairly good 
idea of what she meant the new theatre to 
be; an idea she proceeded to test and 
develop with each successive performance. 
Now, the Ludowy Theatre of Nowa Huta 
is popularly known as “Skuszanka’s Theatre” 
and the phrase gives quite a good idea of 
the company’s character. It is neither one 
of those traditional theatres, where the 
genius loci and not the artistic director sets 
the artistic fashion, nor is it the kind of 
theatre — numerous throughout the world — 
which springs into’ existence in certain 
circumstances and on somebody’s initiative 
and continues to exist by force of habit, 
serving merely to fill gaps on the cultural 
map somewhere. The Ludowy Theatre of 
Nowa Huta belongs -to the noble race of 
theatres genetically and organically tied to 
the name of one artist, or to a group of 
artists, who have something of their own 
to say. 

The artistic policy of Skuszanka’s com- 
pany is radically opposed to traditional, 
nineteenth century theatrical realism. The 
young players rejected the principles of 
imitation and illusion, of re-creating life 
on the stage. To them each new production 
is a study in new styles of contemporary 
theatre. Here the search for new ways of 
acting goes hand in hand with experi- 
mentation in other elements of stage pre- 
sentation. The company have to their credit 
some brilliant successes in their work with 
the distinguished Polish contemporary com- 
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poser, Stanislaw Skrowaczewski, and with 
the outstanding representative of Polish 
abstract art, Tadeusz Kantor. The young 
set-designer, Jozef Szajna, also finds ample 
scope for the development of his unusual 
talent on this stage. 

The Ludowy Theatre draws its life-blood 
from the opposition to obsolete forms of 
theatrical realism. It seeks new ideas of 
contemporary theatre. But it does not 
indulge in any kind of “pure experiment”. 
Indeed, it is very far from the idea of 
seeing contemporary theatre as an entirely 
“disengaged” art — a tendency which is 
making itself felt in Poland just now — 
and seeks to attain through the theatre 
some definite social objectives. For instance, 
the very successful and delightful production 
of Turandot was both great fun and 
a didactic exposition: Carlo Gozzi’s play 
became the stepping-stone for a demon- 
stration of stage “mechanics” to the play- 
goer, who was shown the interior workings of 
acting and staging. It should be remembered 
that this theatre offers entertainment to 
the worker-patron, still quite fresh from 
his native, underdeveloped village. Skuszan- 
ka’s company — in the teeth of the critics 
who take a somewhat narrow view of the 
social aspect of stagecraft — considers it 
a mistake to make concessions to the pri- 
mitive imagination of the inexperienced 
playgoer, and believes that this playgoer 
ought to be and can be led to a better 
knowledge and understanding of true 
theatre. 

In its short existence, the company has 
had some substantial successes. The pro- 
duction of John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and 
Men (adapted by the producer Jerzy Kras- 
sowski) was one of them. This was a clear- 
cut, realistic show, yes. But realism carefully 
contrived and ordered: real-theatre and not 
real-life. Thus there was a natural affinity 
of style between the fairylike production 
of Turandot and the social-psychological 
Tealism of Of Mice and Men. And this is 
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WARSAW PHILHARMONIC 
IN BRUSSELS, 


After two concerts in 
Brussels, one in Antwerp and 
one in Ghent, the Warsaw 
National Philharmonic Orche- 
stra wound up its appearance 
at the World Fair with a gala 
concert in Brussels, devoted 
to the works of Karol Szy- 
manowskxi. 

The presence of Queen 
Elizabeth of Belgium added 
to the grandeur of the eve- 
ning. The orchestra, the choir 
and the soloists, conducted 
by Mr Witold Rowicki, were 
received with a great ovation 
and the last part of the con- 
cert, the Stabat Mater, was 
encored. 

The Brussels press was 
loud in its praise of the Po- 
lish musicians. It is now 
obvious, after its first appear- 
ance in Western Europe, that 
the Warsaw National Philhar- 
monic Orchestra has an assu- 
red place among the leading 
symphony orchestras of 
Europe. 


ESPERANTO CONGRESS 
IN WARSAW 


The hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Dr Ludwik 
Zamenhof, the creator of 
Esperanto, falls in 1950. Dr 
Zamenhof was a Warsaw 
eye-specialist and the cente- 
nary World Esperanto Con- 
gress is to be held in his 
native city, where over 3,000 
delegates from all over the 
world are expected to gather. 
An honorary Congress Com- 
mittee has been formed which 
includes Mr Jézef Cyrankie- 
wicz, Prime Minister of Po- 
land. The committee is plan- 
ning publications in Polish 
and in Esperanto on the life 
and work of Dr Zamenhof. 
It has also decided to appro- 
ach UNESCO with propo- 
sals to hold _ international 
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celebrations in honour of the 
centenary of the birth of 
the universal language. 


DEATH OF ARCTIC EXPLORER 


Professor Arctowski, the 
eminent Polish scholar, ge- 
ophysicist, oceanographer, me- 
teorologist and explorer died 
recently in the U.S.A. 

Henryk Arctowski was born 
in Warsaw in 1871 and spent 


his schooldays here. After 
university studies abroad, he 
Sailed on the Belgica as 


a member of the first scienti- 
fic expedition to the South 
Pole in 1897. His companions 
were Roald Amundsen, later 
famous as the conqueror of 
both the North and South 


Poles and another Polish 
scholar and naturalist, Antoni 
Dobrowolski, who died in 


Warsaw in 1954. On his return 
from this expedition, Arctow- 
ski published many valuable 
scientific works in French. 
During the years 1903—1909 he 
was an assistant at the Bel- 
gian Royal Observatory at 
Uccle. From 1911—1919 he was 
the organiser and head of 
the Science Section of the 
New York Public Library. In 
1920 he became a_ professor 
of Lwéw University, where 
he remained until 1939. From 
the outbreak of war until his 
death he lived in the United 
States. 


In recognition of Professor 
Arctowski’s work, the Swedish 
arctic explorer Otton WNor- 
denskjjld named after him 
an island in the Antarctic. 
Arctowski’s name is_ also 
commemorated by one of the 
mountain peaks in Antarctica 
and by a peninsula on the 
coast of Graham Land. In 
the Arctic, on Spitzbergen, 
the Polish scientist’s name 
also lives on in the names of 
the Arctowski Glacier and the 
Arctowski Mountain. 
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the young company’s strongest point. They 
do not work in the spirit of some stiff 
imitation of any kind of theatre. They have 
adopted the method of functional drama, 
seeking to find for each text its individual 
presentation, but always in terms of theatre. 

Social ideas are not given to the audience 
here as “quotations from life”, but through 


a filter of contemporary stagecraft and in | 


stage perspective. 





The Ludowy Theatre of Nowa Huta does | 


not fight shy of social ideas or even topical | 
politics. The management are very far from | 


“experiment for experiment’s sake” or from 
the spirit of the ivory tower in their art. 
They put on Franz Werfel’s Jacobovsky 
and the Colonel — a comedy which tackles 
quite roughly some delicate features of 


overt 


ema 


Polish mentality. And this show became | 


an important and _ successful theatrical 
event. One of the latest premiéres at Nowa 
Huta was Imiona wtadzy (The Names of 
Power), by the Polish contemporary play- 
wright Jerzy Broszkiewicz, an outright 
political play. In the stormy autumn of 
1956, the company produced Shakespeare's 
Measure for Measure, emphasizing in the 
staging the problem of the morality of 
power. Plans for ‘tthe immediate future 
include a first performance in Poland of 
Camus’s Etat de Siége, and later a production 
of Ehrenburg’s The Stormy Life of Leyzorek 
Rojtshvanz. Both shows are conceived as 
important events dealing with problems of 
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contemporary life. The topical, intellectual | 


climate of Jarry’s comedietta Ubu, le Roi | 


made the management include this play in 
their future repertoire beside Polish and 
world classics. A lofty peak which this 
lively company intend to climb sometime 
in the future is Goethe’s Faust. 

And now some bits of information on the 
company’s triumphs and troubles. In the 
past two years, it has twice been invited 
to play in Warsaw. It took part in the 
nineteenth International Drama Festival in 
Venice (commemorating the 250th anni- 
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«08/15» ON THE POLISH SCREEN 


versary Of Goldoni’s birth) with this 
playwright’s Arlecchino, servitore di due 
padroni and was acclaimed for the boldness 
and novelty of its production. But successes 
were followed by some sharp criticism. 
First, the Nowa Huta style was questioned. 
Then, when this style won general approval, 
doubts were raised as to the appropriateness 
of such a modern theatre in a workers’ city 
with an inexperienced audience. In other 
words, doubts were raised as to the proper 
“localization” of Skuszanka’s company on 
the theatrical map of Poland. These doubts 
are still echoed. At the same time, Skuszanka 
and Krassowski — the leading personalities 
of the company — have been awarded The 
Critics’ Award for 1958, and in July this 
year the Ludowy Theatre of Nowa Huta 
is to represent Poland in Paris at the 
Thédtre des Nations. It will show there its 
productions of Gozzi, Werfel and Brosz- 
kiewicz. 
Sak. 


“08/15” ON THE POLISH SCREEN 


HE publication inPoland of Mr Helmut 
Kirst’s trilogy 08/15 almost coincided 
with the first showing of the film based on 
this story, produced by Mr Paul May. 
Obviously, this film is received diffe- 
rently in Poland, which suffered most the 
effects of the last war and the Occupation, 
than in Herr Kirst’s own country, or in 
any other country where the hostilities, 
while a painful event, had none of the 
brutality and savagery experienced by the 
Poles at OSwiecim (Auschwitz) concentration 
camp, in mass street executions or in the 
total destruction of their capital — Warsaw. 
The Polish audience, remembering the 
horror of those times, cannot regard the 
Screen adaptation of this army epic as just 
another war film. They are continually 
conscious of the fact that Herr Kirst’s heroes 
Once occupied their country; that each of 
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1800 YEARS OF KALISZ 


The town of Kalisz, which 
under the name of Calisia 
was referred to by ancient 
historians, is preparing to 
celebrate the eighteenth cen- 
tury of its founding. Work 
has been started, under the 
direction of Professor Aleksan- 
der Gieysztor, on a_three- 
volume history of the town. 
The monograph, which will 
also descibe the town’s role 
in the development of Polish 
culture and emergence cf 
nationalism, will be published 
in 1960 — the Jubilee Year. 


POLISH “PERSIAN CARPETS” 


In May an exhibition was 
held in Warsaw of the folk 
art of Warmia and Mazuria, 
two northern regions of Po- 
land. A special attraction of 
the exhibition were the Ma- 
zurian carpets, some 200 years 
old, whose production has 
been resumed again. They 
may be compared to the fa- 
mous Persian carpets in their 
beauty — they are equally 
downy, and subtle both in 
colour and finesse of design. 
The CPLiA (Central Bureau 
of Folk and Art Industry) is 
now making every effort to 
revive the traditions of the 
Mazurian carpet-making art 
which, owing to the disappear- 
ance of the fine Mazurian 
“school”, is little-known to- 
day. The Tkanina Co-operative 
in Mikotajki, supervised by 
CPLiA, has now started to 
produce “Polish Persians”, 
according to old designs from 
an extremely rare book by 
Dr Hahms, the only publi- 
cation ever devoted to the 
Mazurian art of carpetmaking. 


EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 


For many years, because 
of the shortage of people 
with higher technical educa- 
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tion, young engineers, just 
out of school, were often 
placed directly in managerial 
posts or in designing offices. 
Some maintain that there is 
now a surplus of engineers 
and technicians. It is there- 
fore understandable _ that 
enterprises have raised their 


requirements in hiring such 
personnel. The Cegielski 
establishment, in Poznan, re- 


cently introduced the principle 
of an obligatory year of 
practical work during which 
the young engineers must go 
through various jobs, from 
manual work up to a leading 
post in the various depart- 
ments. It is expected that 
such practice will be intro- 
duced by law in all factories. 


TRIBUTE TO DECEASED SCHOLAR 


‘Fifteen years ago the 
outstanding Polish scholar, 
Professor Zygmunt Lempicki 
died a martyr’s death in the 
Nazi concentration camp at 
Ogwiecim (Auschwitz). Pro- 
fessor Lempicki, who held the 
Chair of Germanic Languages 
at Warsaw University, was a 
many-sided man of striking 
individuality. He was a fine 
teacher who showed deep 
interest in his students and 
also a talented journalist and 
publicist, displaying high mo- 
ral qualities in his work. 
He combined all these acti- 
vities and shone in each. He 
was also the author of a large 
number of outstanding works 
on the Germanic languages 
and on literary research. 


On the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of Zygmunt Lempicki’s 
premature death, which was 
an irreparable loss to Polish 
learning and _ culture,. the 
Philological Committee of the 
Polish Academy of Learning 
paid tribute to this great 
scholar, at a solemn meeting 
held in his honour. 
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their successes was for them a direct ‘| 


indirect calamity. In short — they feel 
personally and very actively engaged in the 
events on the screen. 

I think that many of the more sensitive | 
people must leave the cinema with feelings 


of distaste. For here the stage is given to/ 
and they are | 


Poland’s mortal enemies, 
shown not only with understanding, but | 
with sympathetic understanding at that. The 
audience is expected to feel compassion for | 


the very soldiers who for them — for five | 
long years — could not be divided into/ 
better or worse individuals, and for whom } 
simple patriotic duty demanded a common | 


name — the enemy. In the main, the Polish 
people remained true to this patriotic imper- 
ative and Poland was the only European 
country conquered by the Nazis where there 
was no official or legal collaboration. 
Yet it would seem that today — thirteen 
yeats after the end of the war — most 
thinking cinema-goers and film critics in 


Poland should be capable of a more objec- | 


tive and. a less passionate view. This, in 
my opinion, would depend on the ability 
to understand certain imescapable facts of 
life which activated Messrs Kirst and May. 
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For it must not be forgotten that while the 
last war was a tragic period of suffering 
for the defeated and occupied countries, it 


was also not easy for the Germans them- | 


selves. It is impossible for a German to) 
erase, from his own life, or from the history 
of his country, the five long years during) 
which the flower of German youth fought 
on all the fronts of Europe and Africa; 
and it is impossible to draw a veil of silence 
over the experiences of civilians living and| 
working in Germany. These are matters 
which demand consideration, and they must 
be dealt with, not only by German politic- 
ians but also by artists. To grasp this 
fact and to be reconciled to it is a necessary 
prelude to the understanding of 08/15. 
But omitting, for 


aesthetical and artistic criteria, the Polish 


the moment, all | 
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«08/15» 


cinema-goer must ask himself two questions: 
first — how does “the other side” view 
what Poles saw from a completely different 
standpoint? Second — what conclusions 
does “the other side” draw from the events 
depicted on the screen, which now constitute 
history? The latter question concerns the 
future, and perhaps it is the fundamental 
question about the events awaiting us in 
Europe. 

Let me try to answer these two quest- 
ions. The film 08/15 obviously lays no 
claim to be a broad synthesis of the last 
war. It does not try to reveal what went 
on behind the political scenes of the Third 
Reich; it avoids the “great history” which 
Gustav Wilhelm Pabst tried to show in 
his films on the fall of Nazi Germany and 
on Count Stauffenberg’s attempt to assassi- 
nate Hitler. Neither does it go too deeply 
into a moral evaluation of the experiences 
of the German soldier. From this viewpoint, 
Laszlo Benedeck’s outstanding film Kinder, 
Mutter und ein General, must be ranked 
higher. 08/15 never goes beyond the per- 
spective of an ordinary front-line soldier, 
who is neither a great politician nor a great 
moralist, and who accepts the war as an 
every-day reality. For him the war is far 
less tragic than its portrayal in the great 
literature which followed World War I (e.g. 
All Quiet On the Western Front), and much 
more prosaic than the vision presented by 
tawdry little battle pictures. 

One gains the impression that for the 
producers of 08/15 war is a phenomenon 
which eludes even most general evaluation: 
it is a reality to be measured only by the 
most empirical criteria. An eloquent express- 
ion of this attitude is the end of the first 
part of the film. In it, the authors present 
a depressing picture of life in the barracks, 
where young recruits are trained in terrible 
Prussian drill by dumb and cruel N.C.O.’s. 
The conditions of barrack life become 


unbearable, and the abuse of authority by 
those in charge reaches the point where it 
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DEATH OF EMINENT 
PAPYROLOGIST 


The death occurred in War- 
saw, on 25th June, of Dr 
Rafat Taubenschlag, a _  pro- 
fessor of Warsaw University 
and an eminent specialist on 
classical law. He was born 
in the town of PrzemyS$l in 
1881. A doctor of law of the 
Jagiellonian University in 
Cracow, a pupil of the famous 
Mitteis’ school in Leipzig, 
Rafat Taubenschlag devoted 
his life to the study of 
ancient Greek and Roman 
law, publishing a great 
number of valuable works. 


His outstanding achievement 
was The Law of Graeco- 
Roman Egypt in the Light 
of the Papyrit (Vol. I, New 
York, 1944; Vol. II, Warsaw — 
Wroclaw, 1948; Second enlar- 
ged edition Warsaw, 1955, 
PWN), This is a_ synthesis 
of the law of Graeco-Roman 
Egypt, as derived from the 
papyri, showing to what 
degree a Hellenised form of 
Roman law, embodying ele- 
ments of local laws, was 
accepted in Egypt and in 
the other Eastern provinces 
of the Roman Empire. Pro- 
fessor Taubenschlag was also 
a noted specialist in Polish 
Mediaeval law. 


A tireless research worker, 
he was an excellent peda- 
gogue who took part in 
training several generations 
of Polish lawyers. From 1912, 
for twenty years, he lectured 
on Roman law at the Ja- 
giellonian University, and his 
text-book on this subject 
has gone through five edi- 
tions. 


Professor Taubenschlag 
spent the war years in emi- 
gration, first in France, at 
Aix-en-Provence, and iater in 
the U.S.A. There he was 
a lecturer in the New School 
for Social Research; he later 
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became a professor of Co- 
lumbia University (New York) 
in 1941. 

In 1948 he founded in New 
York The Journal of Juristic 
Papyrology, which has an in- 
ternational reputation. In the 
same year the journal was 
transferred to Poland, where 
it is now published under 
the aegis of the Polish Aca- 
demy of Learning. Ten vo- 
lumes have so far appeared. 


A passion for research and 
phenomenal erudition — these 
combined to make this in- 
dustrious, energetic scholar 
a paragon of learning, one 
of the greatest authorities in 
the world on ancient law. 


In the Warsaw Institute of 
Papyrology, which he orga- 
nized after the war, a new 
school of young experts on 
papyrology grew up under his 
direction. The Institute be- 
came an international centre 
of papyrological studies, and 
it is mainly due to his work 
that Polish papyrology enjoys 
so high an international re- 
putation. In his will Professor 
Taubenschlach left his valu- 
able library to the Institute 
which he founded. 


POLIOMYELITIS VACCINE 


The vaccination against 
poliomyelitis of Warsaw child- 
Tren aged 2—4 is _ almost 
completed. Polish vaccine, 
produced in the laboratories 
of the State Institute of Hy- 
giene in Warsaw, has been 
used for this purpose. 


Polish vaccine is of a high 
quality, giving’ good results 
without producing any side 
effects. The production is still 
being carried out under la- 
boratory conditions, but a fac- 
tory in Lublin is_ being 
adapted for mass-production. 
Work in this establishment 


is expected to start this year. 
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becomes crimimal. Then a “good” superior 
appears. He is “good” in that he curbs the 
over-arrogant staff, improves the living 
conditions of the recruits... and sends them 
to war. War means — in this context — an 
escape from the barbarous and punishing 
discipline of the barracks, the gaining of 
independence and — with it — the possibi- 
lity of action. It is, therefore, an optimistic 
and ingenious solution. 

This aspect, which is shocking and 
completely unacceptable from a humanist 
point of view, casts a shadow over the 
whole film. Throughout all three parts of 
the film there is this same unwillingness to 
take a wider viewpoint, to step beyond the 
framework of every-day comfort or discom- 
fort, the most banal conception of success 
and defeat, the incapacity for deeper 
reflection. 

This does not, of course, mean that 
Messrs Kirst and May are painting a rosy 
picture of war; their picture is, in my 
opinion, quite realistic. They see all the 
shadows of war, all its disasters and _ its 
failures, even its tragedy, but their whole 
judgment does not exceed the limits of 
a story of the soldier’s fortunes. In 08/15 
war is an adventure. It is an adventure 
which may end happily or unhappily, in 
which the strongest, the cleverest and the 
most enterprising triumph. This is an attitude 
unburdened by reflection — it pointedly 
avoids comment. 

This attitude characterises not only the 
narrative method but also the pointing of 
conclusions behind the story. In the third 
part of the film his heroes feel bitterness 
and regret at losing the war. For some it 
is a personal tragedy; others, less affected 
and more adaptable, are on the lookout 
for a cushy place in the new, post-war life. 
Not once, however, is an opinion expressed 
on the moral or political meaning of the 
great, unsuccessful adventure. There is no 
condemnation of the spirit of militarism or 
of the German soldatesque. They have — 
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granted — a grudge against Hitler and the 
Nazi command that they lost the war, that 
they squandered the ardour, the efforts and 
the sacrifice of the German boys. But this 
sense of sorrow is no more than usual after 
any war that has been lost. 

One cannot really escape the haunting 
question: what would Herr Kirst’s heroes 
have done if they had won the war? Would 
they have stopped to consider its aim and 
itt meaning? Would defeated and down- 
trodden Europe have troubled their cons- 
ciences? 

Herr Kirst’s film does not answer this 
question. His story of soldiering and ad- 
venture shows no indication that its creators 
have drawn any conclusions from their 
experiences — conclusions which might 
provide some encouragement for the nearest 
neighbours of the heroes of 08/15. 


me. 2. Be 
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EEPLY moved, he got out of the train... 

He shook the many outstretched hands 
heartily, helplessly shifting from one hand 
to the other the big presentation bouquet 
of white-and-red roses. He kept answering 
rather chaotically the first, feverish que- 
stions which were fired at him from all si- 
des at once. And suddenly, looking over the 
faces, all of them unknown to him, he 
asked. 

“Is Mr Bolestaw Szabelski among you, 
gentlemen? Or Mr Witold Lutostawski?” 

So began the first meeting, at the begin- 
ning of May this year, with the man whose 
name and face are known to every lover of 
music throughout the world. Leopold Sto- 
kowski had arrived in Warsaw. 

He explained his question in the course 
of further conversation: while in the United 
States, Stokowski had, altogether acciden- 
tally, lighted upon the scores of two 
compositions by Szabelski and Lutostawski. 





TOWER OF PISA IN DANGER 


For some time now inter- 
national cultural circles have 
been alarmed by the state 
of two famous Italian archi- 
tectural monuments. The 
Leaning Tower of Pisa is 
reported to be in danger of 
toppling over altogether, its 
foundations being undermined 
by underground streams. The 
foundations of the Doges’ 
Palace in Venice are also 
threatened by the destructive 
activity of water. Outstanding 
specialists throughout the 
world are searching for means 
of saving these priceless art 
treasures, but they have not 
yet met with success. 


The Italians have recently 
turned for help to Dr Ro- 
muald Cebertowicz, a pro- 
fessor of Gdafisk College of 
Science and Technology. The 
Professor’s scientific achie- 
vements, particularly his 
method of “soil-petrification”’, 
have acquired international 
recognition. Professor Ceber- 
towicz’s method, by which 
the soil beneath a building 
is petrified by “electrogeoos- 
mosis’, was used in the first 
phases of the rebuilding of 
Warsaw. It gained renown 
when it was used with great 
success in saving the Church 
of St Anne. The walls of 
this old building started to 
crack when a tunnel was 
dug nearby for a new east- 
west highway. In “electro- 
geoosmosis’’, positive and 
negative electrodes are _ in- 
serted into the ground to 
introduce chemical salts into 
the soil. As a result of che- 
mical reaction in the electric 
field, silicates and _  slaked 
lime are formed which petrify 
the ground and bind it 
firmly with the foundations 
of the building. 

Professor Cebertowicz has 
accepted the Italian invitation 
and will leave for Italy in 
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September, together with 
Professor Bogdan Marconi, 
the Director of the Central 
Conservation Laboratory and 
Director of Conservation 
Works in Warsaw. 

Apart from work on the 
Tower of Pisa and on the 
Doges’ Palace, Professor Ce- 
bertowicz and Professor Mar- 
coni will also be engaged in 
combating the action of damp 
on the walls, woodwork and 
frescoes of other historical 
buildings in Venice, where 
this danger is especially great. 
They will be assisted in their 
task by a new chemical pre- 
paration, RWD-57, discovered 
by a group of research wor- 
kers at the Gdansk College 
of Science and Technology. 
TELEPRINTER ALPHABET 

A conference has been held 
in Warsaw of the eighth 
working group of the CCITT — 


the International Telegraph 
and Telephone Consultative 
Committee. The conference 


was attended by outstanding 
specialists in tele-communi- 
cations from Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, West Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Po- 
land, Sweden, Switzerland, 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

The discussions were con- 
cerned with the formation of 
an international teleprinting 
alphabet. Changes and addi- 
tions were proposed which 
could be applied to home and 
international use of teleprin- 
ting. The main requirement 
is to introduce into the 
alphabet some of the letters 
peculiar to individual lan- 
guages. For Polish needs the 
following nine letters should 


be considered: aA, éC, eK, 
1%, AN, 60, §S, 2Z, 2Z. (Both 
lower- and upper-case are 
given.) 


For technical reasons, the 
teleprinter alphabet needs to 
be brought into line with the 
alphabet of an ordinary type- 
writer. 
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He had become so interested in them, that 
on the way to Moscow, he had broken hs 
journey in Warsaw especially to make the 
acquaintance of both composers and to get! 
to know more of their work. It emerged that | 
Stokowski had conducted Mr Bolestaw Sz. | 
belski’s Toccata in Chicago, where it met 
with an enthusiastic reception on the part 
of both orchestra and critics. 

This brief visit, of merely a day or two,’ 
proved how sincerely interested the cele 
brated artist was in the work of contempo- 
rary Polish composers: 

“..and I simply fail to understand why 
it is so little known and so badly dissemi- | 
nated abroad”, he said. “All over the world, 
Polish music, when all is said and done,’ 
means Chopin alone. Szymanowski has been 
almost completely ignored; even though he 
is among the most outstanding possessions 
of 20th century musical literature.” 

A long conversation over a glass of wine 
confirmed my impression that these opinions 
were not simply compliments, from a man 
who loved the country where his father and 
mother were born. Stokowski has a deep in- 





terest in, and a high regard for Polish art. 

When he left Warsaw the famous con-| 
ductor had made many friends. And he se-| 
lected a huge bundle of music for perfor- 
mance in the United States. 

A Czech musicologist once said to me:! 
“For all I know, you may have better music 
than we have. But you have no idea wha- 
tever how to sell it...” Unpleasant words 
but true. The export of Polish music has 
been shamefully neglected. In the spring of | 


this year the National Philharmonic Orche- | 


stra gave concerts in Belgium and the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. Few people there had any 
idea of standards of performance of a Polish) 
orchestra. The National Philharmonic was | 
a discovery; it met with a warm reception 
by the public and praise in superlatives 
from the critics. But it was a double disco- 
very: of Polish musicians, and of a Polis 
Karol Szymanowski. The 


composer — 
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Orchestra’s performances revived enthu- 
siasm for what had become the forgotten 
works of a neglected genius. 

After the war there was a great creative 
outburst among musical circles in Poland. 
It was as if forces accumulated and pent up 
throughout the German Occupation had 
suddenly found a normal outlet again. 
Now Polish musicians have again begun to 
achieve international recognition: a gold 
medal for Mr Zbigniew Turski’s Olympic 
Symphony; the premier award to Mr Stani- 
staw Skrowaczewski at the Competition of 
the Academia Santa Cecilia in Rome; appre- 
ciative notices of radio and concert perfor- 
mances of the works of Miss Grazyna Ba- 
cewicz, Mr Jan Krenz, Mr Tadeusz Szeli- 
gowski, Mr Witold Lutostawski, Mr Bole- 
slaw Szabelski, Mr Kazimierz Serocki, etc. 
Polish musical journals regularly print long 
lists of foreign performances of Polish com- 
positions. 

Nevertheless, performances are still spo- 
radic. Scores are not often available in mu- 
sical bookshops in the West, because music 
publishers in Poland have to meet the de- 
mands of the home market first. During the 
war many music libraries were destroyed, 
as a consequence the hundreds of music 
schools throughout the whole country inva- 
riably snap up anything that is published. 

The great development of schools of 
music has brought about a steady improve- 
ment in general standards of taste. There 
are now more than ten symphony orche- 
stras. Each has its own circle of music- 
lovers, whose taste generally inclines to- 
wards contemporary music. 

I imagine that any orchestral manager 
from abroad would be startled if he exami- 
ned a list of works performed in Polish con- 
cert halls: the majority consists of twen- 
tieth-century music. It is no exaggeration 
to say that each of our orchestras has given 
several contemporary works (both Polish 
and foreign) their first public performance. 
The reason lies in the considerable State 
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MUSEUMS 
Statistics have been re- 
cently published on the 


growth of museums in Po- 
land since the war. Only 
22 escaped destruction and 
these were taken over by 
the Ministry of Art and Cul- 
ture in 1945. In their place 
there are now 128 museums 
which during the last thirteen 
years have organised over 
1,500 exhibitions on their own 
premises and over 300 trav- 
elling exhibitions. During 
this period 45 million people 
have visited the museums 
while 10 million have seen 
the travelling exhibitions. 


SZCZECIN'S HISTORICAL 
BUILDINGS 


The amount spent on the 
conservation and _ rebuilding 
of historical buildings in the 
Western Territories continues 
to increase. Last year in the 
voivodship of Szczecin 2,660 
thousand zlotys were spent 
for this purpose while 3,100 
thousand have been allotted 
for the present year. The 
main concern this year is: 
to rebuild, or to _ restore, 
a number of buildings in the 
city of Szczecin: the churches. 
of St. James and St. John, 
the Town Hall, a fine Re- 
naissance house in KuéSnier- 
ska Street and the Ducal 
Stables and the Gothic gra- 
nary adjoining the house of 
the Eotz family. Apart from 
these, thirteen other buildings 
are due for preservation. They 
are situated in the towns of 
Starogard, Chojno, Pyrzyce, 
Kamien, Rurki, Samlin, Dolsk 
and Przybiernéw. 

The peak of the work of 
preservation and _ rebuilding: 
in the voivodship of Szczecin: 
will however be reached im 
1960, the period of celebration 
of the Millenium of the Po- 
lish State. By that time 


several rooms will be avail- 
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able for use in the north-west 
wing of the Piast Castle, 
where work of reconstruction 
has already started. 


POLISH-SOVIET 
CULTURAL AGREEMENT 


A Polish delegation headed 
by Professor Stefan Zéikiew- 
ski, Minister of Higher Edu- 
cation, has visited Moscow 
and it has been agreed to 
broaden existing Polish-Soviet 
cultural relations. It was 
decided to increase appre- 
ciably the present exchange 
of students and post-graduate 
university workers, and also 
of outstanding specialists. This 
arrangement will be initiated 
in the autumn when Professor 
Adam Schaff of Warsaw Uni- 
versity will lecture on _ se- 
mantics at Moscow Univer- 
sity. 

Many matters were also 
discussed in connection with 
co-operation between writers, 
artists, journalists and broad- 
casters in the two countries. 


POLISH-EGYPTIAN 
CO-OPERATION 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Two delegates of the Po- 
lish Academy of Learning, 
Professor Eugenia Stotyhwo 
and Professor Dzierzykraj-Ro- 
Salski, visited Cairo in June 
following an invitation from 
Egypt. 

They discussed the organi- 
sation of a common Polish— 
Egyptian research expedition 
which would take place in 
the winter months and would 
cover the territory on the 
Libyan border. 

Nine Polish and eighteen 
Egyptian anthropologists are 
to take part in the expe- 
dition. The results of its work 
will form the starting point 
for further co-operation bet- 
ween the Polish Academy of 
Learning and the Egyptian 


ational Research Centre. 
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subsidy to Philharmonic Societies. This ena- 
bles them to arrange their programmes 
freely, without taking costs into considera- 
tion, to providing the concert-going public 
with not only old but with the full range 
of contemporary music. 

During the last Wieniawski Violin Com- 
petition in Poznan, I talked to Mr Louis Per- 
singer, who was the United States repre- 
sentative on the International Jury. After 
the performance of Artur Honegger’s Sym- 
phonic Psalm King David by the L6dz Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, he said: 

“TI am full of admiration, not only for 
the fine performance of this very difficult 
composition, conducted with great mastery 
by Mr Henryk Czyz, but also at the outlay, 
both of labor and of money, involved in 
preparing this complicated work; it demands 
an enormous orchestra, as well as excellent 
soloists and choir. Believe me, there are few 
symphonic ensembles in the world which 
could afford to undertake such a pro- 
gramme.” 

Other outstanding musicians from va- 
rious countries had similar things to say. 

The preponderance of contemporary 
over classical music in concert programmes 
has compelled musical organisations to 
arrange additional concerts of the best of 
the standard repertoire. The “Warsaw Con- 
certs”, given in the capital in a large hall 
seating three thousand people, have the 
same character as the Promenade Concerts, 
so well established in London and’ Phila- 
delphia. The popular character of “Warsaw 
Concerts” enables them to serve as a kind 
of introduction to and preparation for diffi- 
cult modern music, which demands from 
the audience some degree of musical lite 
racy. The organizers have gone to the trou- 
ble of arranging, in conjunction with these 
concerts, a kind of Gallup poll, in order 
study the wishes and interests of theif 
listeners. This has made their work in com- 
piling programmes easier, and has provided 
sociologists with interesting material. Z.5. 
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What is beauty? 


Studia z estetyki [Studies in Aesthet- 
ics). By Roman Ingarden. PWN. 
Warszawa. Vol. I, 1957, pp. IX and 
439; vol. II, 1958, 478 pp. 


Polish aesthetics have recently 
been enriched by a most interesting 
contribution, the Studies in Aesthetics 
by the outstanding Polish philosopher 
and aestheticist, Roman Ingarden. 
Now Professor in the Jagiellonian 
University in Cracow, he was a 
disciple of Edmund Husserl and is 
a representative of the phenomeno- 
logical school of philosophy. This 
school, which enjoys a wide popularity 
in the West, and particularly in 
Germany and France, is less popular 
in Poland than Marxism, neo-positiv- 
ism and neo-Thomism. Professor In- 
garden, the author of numerous 
works in the field of philosophy and 
aesthetics, among them Sp6ér o istnie- 
nie Swiata (Dispute about the World’s 
Existence), published after the war, 
and of Das Litterarische Kunstwerk, 
a work published in Germany before 
the war, has recently devoted two 
volumes of studies to problems of 
aesthetics. 

These studies deal both with the 
general method of investigation of 
artistic phenomena and with its 
application to various fields of art. 
A good deal of space is devoted to 
the theory of literary analysis; above 
all in a long essay, The Study of 
a Literary Work. The Studies, how- 
ever, deal with all fields of artistic 
creation, i.e. with the plastic arts, 
music, architecture and literature. 

Aesthetic problems are, however, 
not the starting point of Professor 
Ingarden’s investigation. The point 
of departure, and the methodological 
basis for subsequent discussion, is 
the ontology of a work of art — the 
philosophical study of its being and 


its forms. It is only upon an ont- 
ological basis that the method of 
aesthetic analysis itself takes shape. 
It is in the deduction of aesthetic 
criteria from ontology that the key 
to Professor Ingarden’s methad lies. 

Some general comment seems ap- 
propriate here. Right up to the present 
day, aesthetics have been fairly closely 
connected with other branches of 
learning. According to the traditional 
conception, aesthetics has always 
formed part of philosophy. Its con- 
nexions with general philosophic 
problems have been intrinsic, and 
have defined its detailed problems. 
The ._ proposition of independent 
aesthetic problems was the result of 
applying certain rules of general 
philosophy to art. As time went on, 
aesthetic conceptions began to estab- 
lish connexions with the methodology 
arising out of other branches of 
human knowledge. Psychology, so- 
ciology and indeed even biology 
have come to the rescue of phil- 
osophy, on both the ontological and 
the epistemological fronts. The steady 
evolution of aesthetics as an in- 
dependent study was a direct con- 
sequence of its incorporation of 
problems and research techniques 
borrowed from various branches of 
knowledge. Consequently there exist 
many different systems of aesthetics 
which, basing themselves on different 
assumptions and research techniques, 
investigate a work of art from 
different points of view. 

Professor Ingarden’s method is 
related to the old tradition of linking 
aesthetics to the general philosophic 
method of conceiving phenomena. 
“There is .. something”, writes the 
author, “which often makes me stop 
my research. and turn elsewhere; to 
problems which, at first sight, may 
seem to many readers altogether 
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alien and inessential to considerations 
either of art or beauty, and possibly 
even to the theory of art and to 
aesthetics. But works of art can be 
examined in two different ways: 
either as independent entities, exist- 
ing alone, or else as links in the 
whole chain of philosophical know- 
ledge of the reality which surrounds 
man, and of man himself. I per- 
sonally can embrace only this second 
way. It is the only one which seems 
to me to take into account the con- 
nexions which exist between the 
various fields of reality with which 
man holds intercourse, and with his 
multifarious interests and ways of 
living.” 

Professor Ingarden thus conceives 
aesthetics as a part of philosophy, 
and the aesthetic value of a work 
of art as depending on its mode of 
existence. Aesthetic judgments will 
follow also from an analysis of the 
structure of the particular types of 
works of art. The acknowledgment 
of the existence of a separate world, 
structures and values, becomes indis- 
pensable to the recognition of aesthet- 
ics as an autonomous branch of 
learning. 

The phenomenological method is 
apsychological. The world of values, 
here, will be something other than 
the world of experience. It is also 
asociological. From the phenome- 
nological point of view, a work of 
art is investigated outside its relation 
to history and the community. This 
does not mean, however, that it is 
ipso facto at odds with the sociological 
point of view. It simply considers 
a work of art as a finite object 
without taking into consideration the 
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mumerous social and historical fluc. 





tuations to which it is subject; then 
analyses its structure, defining its | 


actual aesthetic functions. j 


The formal method presented by 
Professor Ingarden grows organically 


out of philosophy. The ontological 
point of view guarantees the uni- 


versality of this method at the outset, 
by making it possible to apply it both 
to a literary work and to a musical 
composition. And it is on the basis 
of ontology that the problem of 
differentiating between the various 
arts is most adequately met: music 


littérateurs, and literature from the 


is saved from the incursions | 


musicologists. 
recognizing that certain of the arts 
simply endure in time, while others 
grow and develop in time. Painting 
and architecture will belong to the 
former, and literature, 
cinema to the latter category. It is 
also on the basis of existence in time 
that Professor Ingarden carries out 
the structural analysis of an actual 
work. 

Roman Ingarden’s Studies in Aes- 
thetics, the fruit of many years of 
study and reflexion, contain con- 
clusions of interest and importance — 
not only to adherents of phenomen- 


ology in philosophy. The vitality of | 


any philosophic method is surely to 
be measured by the number of prob- 
lems and solutions which it generates. 

The task of Polish aestheticists is 
to examine Professor Ingarden’s me- 
thods; to check them against the 
conclusions arising out of their own 


research; and finally to consider how 


effective thay are. 
Pawet Beylin 


English Literature — Seen from Cracow 


Sto lat literatury angielskiej [A 
Hundred Years of English Litera- 
ture]. By Roman Dyboski. PAX. 
Warszawa, 1958, Pp. XX and 927. 
Preface by Professor Julian Krzy- 
zanowski. 


The recent publication of Professor 
Roman Dyboski’s monumental work, 
thirteen years after his death, con- 





stitutes a very important stage in 


the development of Polish studies | 


of English literature. It is particularly 
welcome in view of the fact that 
Polish literary critics have for long 
tended to give pride of place to 
Gallic writing with its scintillating, 
highly intelligent beauty. Even so it 
is surprising that A Hundred Years 
of English Literature should have lain 


This is achieved by | 


music and | 
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in manuscript since the end of the 
' war. Habent sua fata libelli... 

Professor Dyboski’s book is a pio- 

neer work in Polish studies on the 
history of English literature. Apart 
from Professor Stanistaw Helsztynski’s 
small book of essays, From Sha- 
kespeare to Joyce and several studies 
or monographs of limited scope, there 
was a real dearth of more ambitious 
works in this field. 
In fact, when half a century ago, 
_ Professor Dyboski began his studies, 
_ knowledge oof English literature 
among the wider Polish public was 
very modest indeed. Of the great 
English writers the average Polish 
reader knew only Shakespeare and 
Byron, of Shelley he had barely 
heard, and prose, apart from the 
novels of Dickens, was virtually terra 
incognita. 

Today we may regret that the 
young professor of English philology 
at Alma Mater Cracoviensis — that 
Central-European Oxford — could 
not from the first devote more of 
his time to scholarship. But his 

t and the situation of 
his country immediately after the 
First World War, her independence 
newly regained, led to his resigning 
his Chair in order to devote himself 
to the propagation of information 
about Poland in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. At first his activities were 
centred mainly around the London 
School of Slavonic Studies and its 
organ, The Slavonic Review. Here 
he left a very good impression, so 
that even Sir Bernard Pares, then 
the director of the school, who was 
by no means favourably disposed 
towards Poland, used to say: “Dy- 
boski was a brilliant scholar and 
lecturer”. 

. Dyboski’s lecturing and writing 

activities soon extended to far wider 
circles, ranging from the Workers’ 
Educational Association to a special 
course for Foreign Office officials. 
He was an excellent speaker, wielding 
fine Augustan English with the same 
fluency with which he commanded 
his mother tongue. For several years 
he lectured on Polish life, and — 
upholding nineteenth-century tradit- 
ions of Polish men of letters — took 
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upon himself the réle of Advocate 
for Poland. At this period his 
publicist’s temperament found full 
expression: he published many 
articles about Poland in English, 
while simultaneously writing a great 
deal on English affairs for the Polish 
press; he published many of his 
lectures and articles in book form. 
This work bears — as is usual with 
him — the imprint of his penetrating 
grasp of social issues which, although 
in no moralising tone, he always 
examined in the light of morality. 


“Although England was to him 
a second motherland”, writes Professor 
Krzyzanowski in the preface to 
A Hundred Years of English Lite- 
rature, “although he was deeply at- 
tached to her and to her culture, 
Dyboski’s attitude was personal and 
open-minded, and contained no trace 
of thoughtless Anglomania. It was 
definitely that of a European; he 
always maintained his poise as an 
objective clear-sighted observer, fully 
aware that England, both in her 
political system and her customs, left 
much to be desired. What is more, 
he was even inclined to be highly 
pessimistic about many aspects of 
English life, and he foresaw no rose- 
coloured future for the British 
Empire. At the same time he had 
a steadfast faith in English common- 
-sense and in the integrity of English 
thought and action. It was these 
values that, taking up his stand as 
a moralist, he tried to recommend to 
his Polish readers”. 

These characteristics of Dyboski, 
and his attitude to life, are reflected 
in his literary criticism. Here, although 
the breadth of his scholarship gave 
him freedom of movement in dealing 
with various epochs and periods and 
in writing on various subjects, his 
special interest was in the study of 
Shakespeare, (so beloved on _ the 
Continent), while his Polish leanings 
to Romanticism directed his attention 
also to the Byronic epoch, which so 
significantly fertilized some of Po- 
land’s greatest poets. At the same 
time his sound philological training 
also permitted excursions into me- 
dieval literature. That he _ should, 
however, have devoted the major part 
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of a lifetime’s work to the Victorian 
era, and that A Hundred Years of 
English Literature should start from 
1832, is doubtless because it was in 
this period that he felt most at 
home — it corresponded most nearly 
to his interests, and provided answers 
to the questions which he posed for 
himself, both as a man and as 
a scholar. 


What is Dyboski’s method of work? 
What are his criteria and standards 
of criticism? In summary — he inves- 
tigates the connexions between the 
various elements of English literature, 
and examines separately the relation 
between each work and the life 
which gave it birth, and which found 
in it its natural reflection. It was 
Dyboski’s opinion — now shared by 
many Polish writers of the middle 
and the younger generation — that 
literature performs an _ unusually 
important function in the life of the 
community; that it is a factor which 
influences the tidal fluctuations of 
social forces, Dyboski observed these 
processes, and analysed their course 
against the background of what were 
often complex connexions between 
economic phenomena, social move- 
ments and long-term political trends. 

It is true that many of Dyboski’s 
judgments would be questioned today, 
and provoke even open disagreement, 
but this does not in any way under- 
mine his method of interpreting 
a literary work as a manifestation of 
a social ideology. 

This methodology, which was used 
to a large extent in the now classic 
History of English Literature by the 
two French critics, Legouis and Ca- 
zamian, and which in fact moved 
Dyboski to write his own magnum 
opus, had its origin in H. Taine’s 
school of literary criticism. It occa- 
sionally led Dyboski to over-estimate 
some writers, as when he writes of 
Ruskin: 

“..only a truly great man can be 
a great artist, and this is amply 
confirmed by the history of all the 
greatest human accomplishments.” 

Immersed in, and enamoured of 
the literature of England, Dyboski 
came under the influence of English 
critics. The emphasis which he placed 
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' 
on the writer as a person, on hi; | 
genius and moral attitude, may be 


' better understood in the light of what 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch wrote jp | 
his preface to Legouis and Cazamian: 

“..movements and environments 
are facts, important facts, but for 
a vital study of a vital literature.. | 
neither movements nor environments 
can challenge the actual and indi- 
vidual work of individual authors as 
the first main object of concern. And 
if this be true of any literary study, 
it is notably true of English, wherein 
genius has so often mated itself with 
eccentricity.” 


Dyboski, however, had his own | 
scale of human values. Himself 
a humanist of wide sympathies, he 
writes, for example, of Galsworthy, 
whom he greatly admired: 


“The most conclusive proof of 
Galsworthy’s greatness of spirit is 
his unlimited compassion, his sym- | 
pathy with his fellow-men, his ca- 
pacity to see and admire their true 
greatness.” 

Under the influence of critics, 
Dyboski often modified his exag- 
gerated judgments. Today we may 
find his work somewhat overwrought, 
both in substance and style. Some 
readers may also accept his value 
judgments with reservation, on ac- 
count of his unwillingness to take 
into consideration the aesthetical | 
criteria of the work, or of the author. 
This objection is only partly justified, 
although with Dyboski criteria of | 
philosophy and morals take prece- 
dence over all other considerations, 
often appearing in the form of 
sublimated Christianity. This is ob- 
viously the mark of an idealist; but 
Dyboski’s idealism is so wide and s0 | 
universal, that it commands the 
respect even of those who support 
different systems. 


* 


— 


— 


In his preface to From Shakespeare | 
to Joyce, Professor Helsztynski says | 
of Dyboski: 

“during his journeys 
United States he gathered material | 


which he compared with the ex-/ 


periences of his several years in 


to the 
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Russia and Siberia; and when he 
came to assess the two civilizatfons, 
the American and the Soviet, he 
noticed many similarities between 


This is obviously too vast a subject 
to go into here. But there is no doubt 
that Europe (at least) has for cen- 
turies striven, and still strives, for 
cultural unity. These attempts, which 
have taken on diverse organizational 
and political forms, have met with 
various degrees of success. In any 
case all efforts to foster intellectual 
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and artistic unity, which are de- 
scribed today as cultural co-operation, 
bear eloquent testimony to the exis- 
tence of this unity, which vigorously 
resists the pressure of transient forms 
of political and religious life. 

And so in addition to its value as 
a work of scholarship, Professor Dy- 
boski’s book — the thought is one 
the author would have cherished — 
may also be seen as a contribution 
to the heritage of a common Euro- 
pean culture. 

Christopher J. Klinger 


En Epic Trial of Strength 


Stawa i chwata [The Fame and the 
Glory]. By Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz. 
Warszawa. PIW. Vol.I, 1956, 528 pp., 
vol, II, 1958, 456 pp. 


The publication of Jarostaw Iwasz- 
kiewicz’s novel cycle The Fame and 
the Glory, begun in 1956, has aroused 
lively interest in Polish literary 
circles. The first two volumes of the 
cycle have already appeared, and the 
author is now working on the third. 

Mr Iwaszkiewicz is an unusually 
fertile writer of very wide talents. 
He is a poet, short-story writer, 
novelist and playwright. Born in 1894, 
he made his literary debut in 1919, 
together with the first generation of 
Polish writers to publish their work 
in the newly independent Poland. 
For over 120 years Poland had been 
under the yoke of the three Par- 
titioning Powers, each of which, in 
its own way, was out to exterminate 
and to denationalize the Poles, whose 
literature, therefore, had only one 
task: to fight for freedom, to in- 
spire the nation and to formulate 
plans for collective opposition. In 1918, 
when Poland arose again as an in- 
dependent state, its literature was 
faced with the necessity of defining 
its new function and its own style. 
There started a new period of feverish 
search, of experiment... and of fads. 

It is this highly important period 
which is portrayed in Mr Iwaszkie- 
wicz’s novel cycle. The action starts 
several weeks before World War I 
and ends (for the time being) on the 


verge of World War II. The key to 
the understanding of the whole work 
seems to lie in one of the opening 
scenes, when the heroes take leave 
of each other before parting at the 
news of war. They meet again later 
at various times, in various places 
and in various roles. It is their later 
fortunes which combine to form the 
great tapestry of manners and customs 
which Mr Iwaszkiewicz has woven 
for us in his cycle. 

We make the acquaintance of 
the sentimental and highly-strung 
daughter of the Chief-of-Police of 
Odessa, who in the summer of 1914 
recited Blok’s' poems at meetings 
of young revolutionaries, to meet her 
again in the snobbish, artistic circles 
of Paris, enjoying the fame of an 
exotic emigrée. We come across her 
brother during the Polish-Soviet War 
of 1920 in the uniform of a Bolshevist 
commissar. 

The main hero of the story, Count 
Janusz Myszynski, loses his family 
seat and estates in the Ukraine (there 
were many large Polish land-estates 
there). Before he finds its substitute 
on a small farm near Warsaw he is 
fated to make a Byronic journey 
through Europe. First comes Paris, 
fascinating, Byzantine in its mode 
of life, where the nouveaux riches 
are busy eating up their 19th century 
prosperity, and the true artists are 
burning themselves out in the search 
for new forms and new tasks for art. 


1 Aleksandr Blek, a Russian revolutio- 
nary poet. 1880—1921. 
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The young and naive hero, a budding 
poet himself, looks at this world 
appalled — he has lived through the 
Revolution of 1917 and the war of 
1920, but nothing of what he expe- 
rienced on the Dnieper and on the 
Vistula has reached the Seine. Is the 
world deaf? Was all that of no 
importance? 

From France he moves to Germany 
where the students are declaiming 
Amara George, ® listening to the music 
of Wagner with suspicious excita- 
bility, and are learning to distinguish 
Nordic from non-Nordic types. In 
his later wanderings our hero finds 
himself subsequently in Spain where 
he looks at war from close quarters 
and sees cultural barbarity and 
violation of freedom. A young Spanish 
poet teaches him heroism — that 
sublime heroism which shines from 
the books of André Malraux. At last, 
Janusz revisits the country of his 
youth — the Ukraine, where new 
life is springing up on the ruins of 
the old. It is a life which our hero 
cannot fully comprehend but in which 
he feels a certain pathos, a certain 
greatness. 

And all this time, between Com- 
munist Russia and Nazi Germany, 
life goes on in Poland: a curious 
life, full of memories and myths of 
the past, with an undercurrent of 
anxiety about the future concealed 
under all the appearances of stability. 
The hero of The Fame and the 
Glory — seeing the folly of the 
world — tries to create for himself 
a quiet corner of peace and happiness. 
He marries a humble, quiet girl and 
settles down on his farm to raise 
flowers and fruit. But after a year 
his wife dies. History is not the only 
persecutor of Man — worse, and more 
tenacious, is fate, time, death. 

From this moment on there is 
a change of climate in the story; it 
ceases to be a tapestry of manners 
and customs pervaded by an inde- 
finable atmosphere of melancholy, 
which enveloped the hauntingly 
beautiful scenes of the first volume. 
The hero poses himself some fun- 


* Amara George, the pseudonym of 
Mathilde Binder, German lyrical poet 


and novelist. 1835—1901. 
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damental questions. What is the 
meaning of life? What is the value 
of art, of truth? He loses not only 
his wife but also his close friend, 
Edgar Szyller, an outstanding com- 
poser. The description of the compo- 
ser’s death is one of the best scenes 
of the whole story here the 
lyrical and evocative force of the 
author’s prose finds its full outlet, 

Mr’ Iwaszkiewicz’s recently-pu- 
blished memoirs show to what a large 
extent The Fame and the Glory is 
autobiographical. In the young poet 
who lost his family home in the 
Ukraine, and who roams in Poland 
and Europe, trying to find a place 
for himself, we can recognize the 
author. Also among the other cha- 
racters of The Fame and the Glory 


we see portrayed many of the © 


author’s artistic contemporaries; in 
the person of Edgar Szyller, for 
instance, we recugnize the great 


Polish composer, Karol Szymanowski, | 


a sincere friend of Mr Iwaszkiewicz, 
who has devoted to him a_ book 
entitled Spotkania z Szymanowskim 
(Meetings With Szymanowski). 


But literary memoirs are not ne- | 
cessary to see how personal a book | 


is The Fame and the Glory — it 


is enough to have some knowledge | 


of Mr Iwaszkiewicz’s short stories 
and, especially, of his poetry, with its 
characteristic repetition of the de- 


tails of situations and themes. The | 


Fame and the Glory is the very 
quintessence of Jarostaw Iwaszkie- 
wicz’s artistic achievement. In almost 
every passage we feel the youth, 
broken by cataclysm, we sense the 
fear of the great menacing world, 


a thirst for peace, happiness and love. | 


The third volume is to be a return 
to history. War, the German Oc- 
cupation, the Warsaw Rising 
these are the new tests awaiting the 
heroes of The Fame and the Glory. 
It will be also a test for the lyrical, 
evocative prose of Mr Iwaszkiewicz— 
an attempt at an epic, a trial of 
strength in carrying out the tasks 


on which the writers of Mr Iwaszkie- | 


wicz’s own generation had turned 
their backs, but with which history 
again confronts Polish literature. 


Andrzej Kijowski 
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Practice and Theory 


Rewizje [Revisions]. By Edward Li- 
pifski. Warszawa, 1958. PWN, 167 pp. 


Professor Edward Lipinski’s book 
Revisions is a collection of the articles 
which he published in various pe- 
riodicals at the time of the October, 


| 1956 turning point. Composed in the 


heat of discussion by one of the most 


' eminent Polish economists, these 
' articles raise not only economic prob- 


lations existing between 








' lems but also political and sociological 
| ones, and thus combine theoretical 


analysis with direct observation of 
reality. 

Revisions is a title which aptly 
conveys the theme of these collected 
articles. The author’s intention here 
is to correct and revitalize abstract, 
lifeless theories and moribund con- 
ceptions. 

The first article is entitled: O przed- 
miocie ekonomii i prawach ekono- 
micznych. (On the Subject of the 
Science and the Laws of Economics). 
In this article Professor Lipinski ad- 
vances the opinion that one of the 
reasons for the weakness of Marxist 
economics was the lack of a suffic- 
iently precise definition of the field 
which economic science is to cover. 

In any Marxist analysis of con- 
ditions of production it is always 
quality which is first investigated; 
a method which is decidedly superior 
to any known to bourgeois economic 
science. The Marxist economist, ho- 
wever, need not give too much of 
his attention to conditions of pro- 
duction; he has the right to deal 
with wider considerations, with re- 
“things”, 
between economic quantities. In- 
vestigation of quantitative interde- 
pendences and connections is also the 
concern of Marxist economics, and it 
must be noticed that “Marxism does 
not contain or establish any special 
‘Marxist’ methods of investigating 
these quantitative relations, and does 
not exclude any methods, or any 
means of enquiry, even though they 
be those applied by bourgeois eco- 
nomists; the only criterion is their 





efficiency” (page 12). The author 
goes on to survey critically several 
of the main ideas and _. deductions 
of Stalin’s work: The Economic Prob- 
lems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. and 
of the Soviet Manual of Political 
Economy. Professor Lipinski disagrees 
with the assertion that trade and 
monetary conditions in socialist eco- 
nomy are the consequence of the 
existence of two forms of property, 
and he explains his own view-point 
on the causes and the limits of 
commodity production, and on the 
operation of the law of value. 


According to Professor Lipinski, 
Stalin’s assertion that the law of 
proportional, planned development 
operates in socialist economic pro- 
duction in the same way as the law 
of value in capitalist economy, is 
both dubious and obscure. Professor 
Lipifski maintains that the elements 
which tend to retard development of 
productive forces in a socialist state 
are not as Stalin asserts the result 
of insufficiently comprehensive state 
planning, but are on the contrary, 
caused by an exaggerated centraliz- 
ation of planning in the system of 
socialist economic management. Cert- 
ainly the author considers centralized 
planning fundamental in the acceler- 
ation of development and also a 
frequently recurring factor in co- 
-ordination and control. He even 
stresses the importance of this in- 
stitution for underdeveloped countries 
faced with the necessity for speedy 
industrialization, but he points out 
that everything depends upon the 
method of planning, on the decisions 
made on production, investment etc. 
In Poland the problem of relating 
central planning with the freedom 
of decision of individual industrial 
enterprises is now crucial. It is a 
particularly complicated problem, 
both in theory and practice; one 
which has been completely neglected 
in socialist political economy. There 
is in fact a complete lack of theories 
on the place of individual enteprises 
in a socialist economy. 
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The most important of the articles 
is undoubtedly the one from which 
the book takes its title: Rewizje 
(Revisions). Two of the issues handled 
deserve special attention. First, the 
formation of a new economic model 
in industry. 

Professor Lipinski states his thesis 
at the outset: the chief characteristic 
of socialism in the economic sphere 
consists of growth and development. 
But the socialization of the means of 
production will not of itself auto- 
matically guarantee the superiority 
of Socialism over capitalism. Such 
a view, says Professor Lipinski, 
would be naively optimistic. He also 
lays stress upon the fact that not 
every form of organization in socialist 
economy (the so called “model’”) 
opens the way to economic progress 
in an equal degree. Certain funda- 
mental conditions must be created 
in order to provide adequate in- 
centives for progress, growth and 
development. Here Professor Lipinski 
attaches particular importance to 
defining the precise réle of the 
enterprise within the framework of 
socialist economic management. He 
draws attention not only to the eco- 
nomic aspect of the question, but 
also to the political and sociological 
implications, especially where these 
arise out of the functioning of 
workers’ self-government. 


Can socialism co-exist with the 
small, private property of peasants 
and artisans? This is the second 
important issue. It is Prof. Lipinski’s 
opinion that neither the existence of 
a class of independent peasantry nor 
the presence of exploitation on large 
peasant farms is as dangerous to 
socialist development as a majority 
of small, primitive, insufficiently- 
productive farms; because this kind 
of agriculture is unable to supply 
a rapidly developing country with 
the necessary stock of provisions and 
agricultural raw material. In the 
light of these observations Professor 
Lipinski regards the demand for 
a socialist reform of agriculture, for 
modernization and mechanization as 
just and necessary. 
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In this article the author devotes 
much space to the theory of in- 
dustrialization. We note in _ the 
preface to the book that he has noyw | 
revised some of his former opinions, 

The last chapter of the book is an 
article entitled Prywatna inicjatywa 
(Private Enterprise). Here Professor 
Lipinski returns to the problems of 
the theory of the socialist enterprise 
and discusses in particular the 
question of personal initiative and 
of the motives which accompany it. 
Initiative in general terms, he says, 
should be distinguished from private 
initiative. In his opinion such factors 
as the present development of con- 
temporary technology, mechanization 
and automatization, the connection 
between production and science etc., 
have combined to form a new type 
of enterprise in which private 
ownership of the means of production 
no longer exists. Consequently private | 
initiative, in the sense of initiative | 
and enterprise on the part of the | 
capitalist is ever more quickly disap- 
pearing and becoming a relic of the 
past. Profesor Lipinski, however, ex- 
presses his conviction that these 
relics are being replaced by a new | 
field of organized “personal initia- 
tive”. The high degree of indepen- 


- dence which the socialized industrial 


enterprise now possesses offers new 
incentives surpassing in strength and 
scope the role of private ownership 
of means of production (pp. 164—165). 

In the opening up of the broadest 
possible outlet for personal initiative 
and in its adequate remuneration — 
here, says Professor Lipinski, is the 
problem which lies at the very heart 
of the shaping of the Polish model 
of socialist economy. 

Professor Lipinski’s book is an 
interesting contribution to the discus- 
sion of the state of Marxist political 
economy and to that of the Polish 
model of socialist economy. No! 
ready-made solutions are offered; 
rather the reader is presented with/ 
the problems confronting us in the | 
progress of learning and of the social! 
and economic conditions of life. 


Gabriel Temkin i 
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Documents of Crime 


Biuletyn Gtownej Komisji Badania 
Zbrodni Hitlerowskich w _ Polsce 
{Bulletin of the Chief Commission 
for the Investigation of Nazi Crimes 
in Poland]. Warszawa. Wydawnictwo 
Prawnicze. Vol. I, 1946, 314 pp.; 
vol. II, 1947, 192 pp.; vol. III, 1947, 
189 pp.; vol. IV, 1948, 226 pp.; vol. V, 
1949, 242 pp.; vol. VI, 1951, 187 pp.; 
vol. VII, 1951, 261 pp.; vol. VIII, 
1956, 205 pp.; vol. IX, 1957, 256 pp.; 
vol. X, 1958, 192 pp. 


The Chief Commission for the 
Investigation of Nazi Crimes in Po- 
land was established at the time of 
the liberation. A year later (1946) the 
Commission issued its first Bulletin, 
which has been followed by a further 
nine, published at intervals. It has 
been the Bulletin’s aim “to make 
a record of the historical and so- 
ciological phenomenon, unique of its 
kind, for such were the crimes com- 
mitted by the Germans in Poland 
during the Second World War between 
1939 and 1945”, We read in the 
preface to the first issue of this 
publication: “All the data which 
appears in the columns of this 
Bulletin is based on material evi- 
dence, which has been very thoroughly 
examined and duly verified. Only 
such testimony and documents were 
taken into account which could be 
considered as evidence in the strictest 
sense of that word. Only data of 
incontestable documentary value was 
included in the material considered 
as fit for publication.” This statement 
of method, made in its first issue, 
has been consistently adhered to 
ever since. The material included 
in the publication consisted, on the 
one hand, of official German do- 
cuments, e.g. correspondence, orders, 
dispositions and photographs; and on 
the other of evidence collected by the 
Commission in the course of exa- 
mining the scenes of German crimes, 
hearing of witnesses, exhumation of 
the bodies of the murdered and other 
material. The text is prepared for 
Publication by Commission members 
and its collaborators in two ways: 


either a set of documents is selected 
for this purpose, or a written account 
is given on the basis of documents. 


What problems are thus handled? 
Probably the largest group of ma- 
terial is that which describes the 
concentration, labour and extermi- 
nation camps. The names of such 
camps as OSwiecim, Majdanek or 
Treblinka are widely known. Besides 
these, however, there were dozens of 
other camps throughout Poland, in 
which the same kind of atrocities 
were committed, though on a smaller 
scale. The publication gives accounts 
of the extermination camps in Belzec, 
Sobibér, Stuthof and elsewhere. Cri- 
minal medical experiments carried 
on in concentration camps were 
treated as a separate problem. We 
find, among other material, documents 
concerning the extermination of Jews 
in the Warsaw Ghetto; an account of 
the murdering of the sick in hospitals 
during the Warsaw Rising; German 
documents concerning mass executions 
carried out on the principle of “col- 
lective responsibility”, or other campa- 
igns of extermination the German 
authorities did not even bother to 
find pretexts for. 

Volume VII is of quite a different 
character. It contains the autobio- 
graphy of Rudolf Hoess, commander 
of the OSwiecim camp, written while 
he was in a Polish prison. It is 
a fascinatingly interesting document, 
of both psychological and sociological 
value, revealing as it does the motives 
behind the actions of a man without 
criminal instincts who — under the 
Nazi system — becomes an active 
executor of the criminal orders of 
those above him. The autobiography 
is prefaced with a foreword by Pro- 
fessor S. Batawia, a prominent Po- 
lish criminologist and _ psychiatrist, 
who examined Hoess several times 
and had many talks with him in 
prison. In the closing words of the 
preface Professor Batawia writes: 
“By tracing closely the history of 
his life one can see how, under the 
influence of certain events in history, 
and within a definite social envi- 





ronment with which his life was 
bound up, this man, at one time 
harmless to society, was gradually 
changing into a definite type posses- 
sing fascist mentality; how this me- 
tamorphosis was brought about by 
factors of a sociological nature; and 
how at first the precursors of Nazism 
and later the national-socialist ide- 
ology were transforming Rudolf 
Hoess — once endowed with a lively 
sense of ethics — into a criminal on 
an unprecedented scale, a criminal 
who, faithfully serving a false and 
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criminal ideology, sank into the 
abyss of Nazi atrocities.” 


The Bulletins of the Chief Com. | 


mission for the Investigation of Nazi 
Crimes in Poland are a source indis- 
pensable to anyone who studies the 
problems of the Second World War 
and who is interested in the me- 
chanism of the Nazi criminal system, 
A reading of this material must lead 
to the conclusion that Poland’s sen- 
sitivity towards militarist and react- 
ionary tendencies in Germany is 
néither irrational nor atavistic. 


Jan Gorski 
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BELLES—LETTRES 


Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz: Proza poetycka. Dzteta. [Poetic Prose. Works.] 
Warszawa, 1958. Czytelnik. Cloth. 402 pp. § 1.75. 

Czytelnik has commenced this year the issue of Iwaszkiewicz’s Works in seven 
volumes. They are to cover the whole of the writer’s work: novels, plays, stories, 
journalistic reports and poems. Poetic Prose is a collection of a few dozen stories 
written at various times and in various poetic modes. There are oriental stories, 
legends, pictures of life and morals and sentimental landscapes. 


Julian Krzyzanowski: Madrej gtowie dosé dwie stowie. Trzy centurie 
przyst6w polskick. [A Word to the Wise Will Suffice. Three Centuries of Polish 
Proverbs.] Warszawa, 1958. PIW. Cloth. 12 plates. 658 pp. $ 2.55. 

This book by the well-known historian of Polish literature grew out of an 
immense work on the re-issue of the monumental Ksitega przyst6w polskich (Book 
of Polish Proverbs) by Samuel Adalberg, a 19th century scholar and collector of 
Polish proverbs. Professor Krzyzanowski’s explanatory notes and elaborations of 
this work make up a 600-page book which contains 300 proverbs collected in the 
course of nearly four centuries. The author’s deductions on the subject of proverbs 
are given here rich, new source documentation. Treated as equally important, 
historical, folk-lore and literary sources have been introduced into the book. The 
author establishes the connection between proverbs and folklore, customs and songs. 
He introduces also apposite quotations from or allusions to literary works. 


Edward Ligocki: Drogt bezdomnych. Francja 1939-1940. [The Paths of 
the Homeless, France 1939—1940.] A novel. Warszawa, 1958. PIW. 341 pp. $ 0.95. 

Ligocki was well-known in inter-war years as the author of several novels. The 
paths of the Homeless is an interestingly written account of the experiences and 
moods current in the Polish immigrant community in France and their reaction there 
to the news of Poland’s defeat in September, 1939. The author describes his partici- 
pation in the June 1940 campaign in France and the formation and active service of 
the Polish Armed Forces in the West. 


Maria Pawlikowska-JasnorzewskKa: Poezje. [Poems.] Vols. I and 
IJ. Warszawa, 1958. Czytelnik. Vol. I, 1 plate. 530 pp. Vol. II. 470 pp. Cloth. §$ 4.05. 

Pawlikowska is the author of lyrical poems of great beauty, showing perfect 
mastery of unusual forms. She has blended lyricism with a psychological insight. She 
particularly excels in the short, modern poems closely related in form to the 
classical epigram. With a few exceptions the edition covers the whole of the poetess’ 
work from her debut in 1922 to the period preceding her death in 1945. Her poems, 
written abroad and so far practically unkown in Poland, are printed in this country 
for the first time. 


Janina SiwkowskKa: Pan Chopin opuszcza Warszawe. [Mr Chopin Leaves 
Warsaw.) Illustrated by A. Uniechowski. Warszawa, 1958. KIW. 165 pp. $ 0.85. 

Chopin and Warsaw — the two themes which are always of interest to the 
Polish reader. Another novel about the great composer presents his last year in 
Poland. The book is illustrated by the well-known contemporary artist whose drawings 
of 19th century Warsaw are very popular in Poland. 


Jerzy Szaniawski: Dramaty zebrane. [Collected Dramas.] Vols. I, U 
and III, Krakéw, 1958. Wydawnictwo Literackie. Vol. I, 1 plate. 473 pp. Vol. II 345 pp. 
Vol. III 363 pp. $ 7.60. 

Szaniawski is a distinguished contemporary playwright. In a great number of 
Plays he has created many vivid and psychologically interesting characters. This 
three-volume edition is the first full publication of Szaniawski’s dramatic works. 
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It contains 14 dramas and 2 radio plays. A commentary gives the stage history of 
the plays. 


Alejchem Szolem (Salomon Rabinowicz). Notatki komiwojazera. [A Tray- 
elling Salesman’s Notes.] Warszawa, 1958. PIW. 199 pp. $ 0.65. 

Translated into many languages, Szolem Alejchem (Salomon Rabinowicz, 1858—1916) 
is acknowledged a classic of Jewish literature. Writing in the Yiddish language, 
he called himself “a chronicler of the Jewish reality’. In the foreword to the 
Travelling Salesman’s Notes Jarositaw Iwaszkiewicz says of the author: “His work 
sounds almost like folklore. Therein lies its whole charm. These are _ simply 
transcriptions of folk stories which circulated between one Jewish settlement and 
another. The specific folklore of the Jews of the Ukraine has been caught here 
in the raw; herein lies the book’s irresistible power and its value for us. In these 
days of apparently unconcerned and ‘unprejudiced’ pictures sketched from the 
silenced past of the Jews, we always find underneath the surface of simple, convincing 
words the sadness of a tragic people.” 


Julian Tuwim: Cicer cum Caule czyli Groch z kapustq. Panopticum 
t archiwum kultury. [Cicer cum Caule or Peas and Cabbage. A Panopticon and | 
Archive of Culture.] Warszawa, 1958. Czytelnik. Illustrated. 318 pp. $ 1.60. 

Apart from his literary work, the great Polish poet Julian Tuwim was 
a passionate collector of diverse oddities of literature and language: old proverbs, 
adages, sayings and curious items connected with our past and our culture. Cicer 
cum Caule is the first issue in book form of the most interesting material published 
by Tuwim between 1949 and 1950 in the leading Polish popular-scientific monthly | 
Problemy (Queries). The book contains anecdotes drawn chiefly from old Polish | 
newspapers. As editor of the Cicer cum Caule department in Problemy, Tuwim ' 
interspersed interesting facts from Polish life with jokes, witty comments and his 
own contributions. 


BIOGRAPHIES. MEMOIRS. 


Jeszcze o Warszawie. Wspomnienia. [More about Warsaw. Reminiscences.] War- 
szawa, 1958. Iskry. 219 pp. $ 0.95. 

These are reminiscences from the Warsaw of the inter-war years, written by 
well-known writers and artists whose, lives were bound up with the capital. The 
Satirical writers: Wiech, Janusz Minkiewicz and Magdalena Samozwaniec write about | 
the Warsaw of their youth, as do the artists: Jerzy Zaruba, Jotes (Jerzy Szwajcer) 
and Antoni Uniechowski; the violinist, Eugenia Umifiska; the poet, Stanistaw Ryszard 
Dobrowolski; and Jan Zabifiski. The latter, for many years director of Warsaw‘ 
Zoological Gardens, is at the same time a popular writer of stories for children and 
young people. There are many drawings by well-known Warsaw artists. 


Jan Kilifiski: Pamietniki. [Memoirs.] Compiled by Stanistaw Herbst. War’ | 
Szawa, 1958. PIW. Cloth. 13 plates and a map. 305 pp. $ 1.60. 

The memoirs of the shoe maker, co-organizer and popular leader in the War) 
saw conspiracy and insurrection of 1794, written in a St Petersburg prison immediately 
aiter the fall of the KoéSciuszko insurrection. It is an individual autobiography and 
gives the story of the conspiracy and the battles fought by the Warsaw population, 
and his testimony at the police examination in St Petersburg. The publishers have/ 
left unaltered the peculiarities of the author’s language. There is an appendit/ 
written by the compiler, Professor Stanistaw Herbst, a well-known historian; al#’ 
publisher’s note, annotations and a map of Warsaw in 1794, : 


The Most Rev. Franciszek Korszyhnski: Jasne promienie w Dachat 
{Bright Rays in Rachau.] Pallotinum. 1957. 358 pp. $ 4.25. 

The recollections of a Catholic bishop, ex-prisoner in the Dachau concentratio 
camp. The author keeps to a chronological order in describing the facts. The work 
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is based not only on the author’s own notes and observations, but also on the accounts 
of other prisoners and on accessible source material. It is a considerable augmentation 
of the martyrology of the Catholic Church in Poland during Nazi occupation. 


Maria Kuncewiczowa: Dylizans warszawski. Szkice. [A Warsaw 
Stagecoach. Sketches.] Third edition. Warszawa, 1958. PAX. 198 pp. $ 1.45. 

The eminent authoress, who has been living abroad since the war, was not 
known to the Polish reader at home before 1958. After several splendid psychological 
novels, published this year, A Warsaw Stagecoach has now appeared. These are 
beautifully written reminiscences of pre-war Warsaw, highly prized for their authentic 
historical value. 


Kazimierz Malczewski: Ze wspomnien Slaskich. [Silesian Recollections.] 
Warszawa, 1958. PAX. Illustrated. 8 plates. 293 pp. $ 1.70. 

The recollections of the former president of the Union of Poles from the Silesian 
District of Germany and director of the Plebiscite Committee, participant in all 
Silesian Risings and member of many Polish organizations which were active on 
German territory from 1919 to 1938. The author discusses the First Silesian Rising, 
the struggles for Upper Silesia between 1919 and 1922, the Plebiscite, the Second and 
Third Silesian Risings and the situation up to 1938 in Silesia, after Upper Silesia was 
divided. An interesting contribution to material on the history of Silesia. 


Jan Parandowski: Podrdze literackie. [Literary Journeys.] Wroclaw, 
1958. Ossolineum. Cloth. 277 pp. $ 1.25. 

Sketches and notes from international conventions of the PEN Club, in which 
the author participated. Various towns: Edinburgh, Dubrovnik, Buenos Aires, Paris, 
Venice and Stockholm, and prominent writers: Wells, Stefan Zweig, Gide and others 
pass as in a kaleidoscope. Apart from their artistic value these colourful, interesting 
reminiscences, written in beautiful, flowing language contribute to the knowledge 
of the history of contemporary literary life. 


Karol Szymanowski: Z listéw. [Some Letters.] Introduction by Jarostaw 
Iwaszkiewicz. Krakéw, 1958. PWM. Vol. V of Memoirs and Literary Sources to the 
History of Polish Music. Cloth. 26 plates. 528 pp. $ 2.55. 

The series in which Karol Szymanowski’s letters are published comprises 
memoirs, letters and writtings of well-known Polish composers. The book was prepared 
on the twentieth anniversary of the composer’s death. It contains a large selection 
of letters from 1907 to 1937, published for the first time. They were addressed to 
members of the composer’s family, friends and acquaintances — often prominent 
musicians, writers and men of learning of that time. 

The letters reflect the rich, difficult and anxiety-ridden life and work of Szy- 
manowski; how his interests, outlook and artistic conception developed. Annotations. 


Jerzy Zaruba: Z pamietnikédw bywalca. [From the Memoirs of a Man- 
about-town.] Illustrated by the author. Warszawa, 1958. Iskry — Biblioteka Stanczyka. 
247 pp. $ 0.95. 

These reminiscences of an eminent Polish artist and cartoonist cover the inter-war 
and post-war years. In several first-rate anecdotes Zaruba has portrayed many 
popular figures from artistic circles. The author's illustrations enhance the value of 
this interesting and amusing booklet. 


HISTORY. HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


Karol Bajer: Przemyst wtdkienniczy na ziemtach polskich od poczqtku 
XIX w. do 1939 r. Zarys ekonomiczno-historyczny. |The Textile Industry on Polish 
Territory from the Beginning of the 19th Century to‘ 1939, Outline of history and 
economics.] Wroctaw, 1958. Published by Ossolineum for the *6déZ Scientific Society. 
Illustrated. 303 pp. $ 3.15. Summaries in Russian and French. 

A monographic outline of the history of the development of the Polish textile 
industry from the 19th century to the Second World War. All the stages of develop- 
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ment of the textile industry in Poland in all the industrial centres are discussed ing 
this book. A list of abbreviations, measures, weights and coins. Bibliography. 3 


Henryk Baranowski: Bibliografia kopernikowska, 1509—1955. [A Coper.| 
nicus Bibliography 1509—1955.] Warszawa, 1958. Published by PWN for the Polis)! 
Academy of Learning, Committee for the History of Learning. Cloth. [Illustrated | 
448 pp. $ 5.20. 

This extensive bibliography totalling 3,992 entries covers the writings of Coper. | 
nicus, writings about him and works in which he shared in some part. It is a list 
of the printed works; manuscripts and maps have been omitted. The chronological | 
range of the bibliography is from 1509 (the printed letters of Theophylact translated” 
by Copernicus) to 1955: the territorial range is international, the formal publishing | 
range covers publications (complete works) and lesser works (articles from periodicals,” 
treatises from works and collective publications). 


Karolina Beylin: Tajemnice Warszawy z lat 1822—1530 [Warsaw's Secrets 
from 1822—1830.] Second edition. Warszawa, 1958. PIW. Cloth. 395 pp. $ 1.50. 

Karolina Beylin is an editor of the popular Warsaw evening paper, Ekspres| 
Wieczorny (The Evening Express). She is greatly interested in Warsaw’s past and, | 
in addition to her work as editor, she does: research work on the history of the 
Capital. Making use of the material contained in 98 volumes of hand-written reports | 
by spies of the Grand Duke Constantine, the author describes in this book the’ 
underground life in Warsaw during the years which preceded the November 1tw/ 
Rising. Warsaw’s Secrets contains many interesting, hitherto unknown facts of the | 
period between 1822 and 1831. 


Tadeusz Bieda, Karol Fiedor and Stanistaw Kotethey 
Teksty Zrédtowe do historii Swidnicy i okregu. [Source Texts for the History of the 
Town and Region of Swidnica.] Wroclaw, 1958. pp. XXVII and 124. $ 1.60. Published | 
Ossolineum for the Wroclaw Historical Society. 


The worthy Wroctaw Historical Society produce the Silesian historical quarterly, | 
Sobdétka. This quarterly publishes its own library, series B, in which source texts on) 
the history of Silesia are presented. In this: fifth booklet of series B, we find) 
a selection of source texts from the history of Swidnica. It covers the period from | 
the 13th century to 1945. Throughout our history Swidnica and the surrounding! 
country were an important economic and cultural centre, and the Swidnica Duchy) 
acknowledged Poland’s dominion longer than any other. It was here that the mos 
important episodes of the class struggles in Silesia took place. Introduction by 
Professor Kaleczynski, an expert on the history of Silesia. : 


Biuletyn Gtéwnej Komisji Badania Zbrodni Hitlerowskich w Polsce. [Bulletin 
of the Chief Commission for the Investigation of Nazi Crimes in Poland.] Vol. X% 
Warszawa, 1958. Wydawnictwo Prawnicze. 21 plates. 192 pp. $ 1.60. 

The Bulletin, which has been issued since 1946, contains documentary material’ 
relating to German crimes in Poland and in concentration camps on Reich territory. 
This material has been collected by the Chief Commission for the Investigation 
of Nazi Crimes in Poland. The material is published without comments. The editorial’ 
annotations in the footnotes are limited exclusively to short and necessary supple 
mentary information. The consecutive, tenth volume of the Bulletin contains J. Ské 
rzyhski’s Selbstschutz — Vv kolumna (Geneza i dziatalnoéé), [Selbstschutz — the Fifth” 
Column: Origin and Activity], and J. Gunkowski’s Obéz hitlerowski w Dziatdowl) 
(Historia obozu 1 cpis istniejqcych w nim warunkéw), [The Nazi Camp in Dziatdowo 
a history of the camp and description of conditions prevailing therein]. In addition’ 
we find in this volume the next instalment of the publication, begun in vol. VII) 
of the 1945 survey on executions and mass graves. 


Felix Heinrich Gentzen: Polskie Ziemie Zachodnie — _ historyc2m 
ztemie polskie. [Polish Western Territories — historical Polish lands.] Translated from 
the German by M. Franczak and J. Kokot. Katowice, 1958. Slask. 166 pp. $ 0.65. 
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The author, a German historian, member of the Polish-German Historical 
Commission, deals in his works chiefly with the history of Poland and Polish-German 
relations in the 19th and 20th centuries. On the basis of historical material and facts he 
gives in this book the grounds for the existence of the Polish state. The problems 
raised: Polish-German relations, historical reflections on the subject of the Odra-Nysa 
frontier, Karl Marx on Poland, the Prussian rally during the January 1863 Rising in 
Great Poland, the school strike of 1906 and 1907 and the Ostforschung of West German 
historians. 


Henryk Jabtonski: Polityka Polskiej Partii Socjalistycznej w czaste 
wojny 1914—1918 r. [The Policy of the Polish Socialist Party during the War of 
1914—1918.] Warszawa, 1958. Published by PWN for the Polish Academy of Learning, 
Institute of History. Cloth. 2 maps. 662 pp. $ 3.60. 

On the basis of contemporary memoirs of political leaders and archival 
collections, the author analyzes the policy of the Polish Socialist Party during the 
First World War. Pitsudski’s activity, the military organizations formed by him, 
the frictions between the two alignments: pro-coalition and central, as well as the 
struggle between the right and the left-wing of the Polish Socialist Party — all are 
described against a wide political background of the First World War. 


Janina Kaminska and Adam Nahlik. Wtékiennictwo gdatskie 
w X— XIII wieku. [The Gdansk Textile Industry from the 10th to the 13th centuries.] 
Wroclaw, 1958. Published by Ossolineum for the £6dZ Scientific Society. Illustrated. 
6 plates. 261 pp. $ 2.15. Summaries in Russian and French. 
“The aim of this work is to throw light, based on archival sources, on the 
development of textile manufacture from the 10th to the 13th centuries. It contains 
source material on the textile industry in Gdafisk, a description of methods of 
processing and production. It discusses the development of the Gdansk textile industry, 
the changes in the use of Gdansk textiles and the archaeological problems of imported 
textiles. Bibliography. 


Maksymilian Meloch. Studia historyczne. [Historical Studies.] Warszawa, 
1958. PWN. Cloth. 217 pp. $ 1.70. 

This is a collection of the shorter works of an outstanding Polish historian, 
which are concerned with the history of the peasant and workers’ movements and 
the struggles for national liberation on the territory of the Polish Kingdom. These 
works, published in various periodicals, have finally appeared in book form. Here are 
the titles of some of them: Warszawa w pierwszych dniach powstania listopadowego 
[Warsaw in the first days of the November 1830 Rising]; Strajk w Warszawie w 1824r. 
[The Strike in Warsaw in 1824]; Z dziej6w ruchu robotniczego w potowie XIX w. 
w Krélestwie Polskim: [From the History of the Worker Movement in the Polish 
Kingdom in the Middle of the 19th Century]; Ruch strajkowy w Kr6lestwie Polskim 
w latach 1870—1886 [Strike Movement in the Polish Kingdom from 1870 to 1886]. 


Zbigniew Ogonowski: Z zagadnien tolerancji w Polsce w XVII wieku. 
[From the Problems of Toleration in Poland during the 17th Century.] Warszawa, 
1958. Published by PWN on the occasion of the 300th Anniversary of the Polish 
Brethren (1658—1958). 349 pp. $ 1.75. Summary in English. 

The author shows how the idea of religious toleration took shape in Poland 
in the 17th century. In Part One he analyzes the influence exerted by economic and 
socio-political factors towards an attitude of greater religious toleration. Part Two 
is a consideration of the reaction of doctrine and the religious viewpoint on the 
formation of toleration and its opposite. It is the first major work of Polish 
scholarship on the origin and motives of the modern conception of toleration. 
Bibliography. 


Pamietnik Stowianski — Czasopismo naukowe pogswiecone stowianoznawstwu. 
[Slavonic Memoir — a periodical devoted to Slavonic Philology.] Vol. VI. 1956. Edited 
by T. Lehr-Sptawinski. Wroctaw, 1958. Published by Ossolineum for the Polish Academy 
of Learning, Committee of Slavonic Philology. 6 plates. 176 pp. $ 1.90. 
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The current volume of the semi-annual publication of the Slavonic and Russian 
Committee, devoted to Slavonic Philology, is linked by its subject matter with the 
Mickiewicz Year. Professor Tadeusz Lehr-Splawinski, the editor, is a well-known 
philologist and historian of the Polish language. The volume contains the works of; 
T. Petr — Mickiewicz a Luzyce (Mickiewicz and Lusitia); J. Magnuszewski — Stowacjq 
a Mickiewicz (Slovakia and Mickiewicz); J. Hamm — Mickiewicz w literaturze serbo- 
chorwackiej (Mickiewicz in Serbo-Croatian literature); T. S. Grabski — Mickiewicz 
wéréd Stoweticéw. (Mickiewicz among the Slovenes); W. Piotrowski — Lesia Ukrainka 
a Mickiewicz (Lesia the Ukrainian and Mickiewicz). There are, moreover, reports 
and notes concerning the poet, a bibliography of Bulgarian works on Mickiewicz and 
of Slavonic translations of Mickiewicz. 


Franciszek Popiotek: Studia z dziej6w Slaska Cieszyrskiego. [Studies 
from the history of the Cieszyn Region of Silesia.] Katowice, 1958. Published by 
Slask for the Silesian Scientific Institute in Katowice. 238 pp. $ 1.00. 


This book from the pen of the eminent student and historian of the Cieszyn 


region of Silesia is a part of his work Dzteje Slqska [The History of Silesia] previously | 


published, which has been revised and augmented by the author. Part One of the 
work is entitled Stosunki spoieczne w Ksiestwie Cieszynskim od XIV w. do wybuchu 
drugiej wojny Swiatowej [Social Conditions in the Cieszyn Duchy from the Mth 
Century to the Outbreak of the Second World War]. Part Two deals with the 
economic life of the Cieszyn Duchy during that time. Much space is devoted by the 
author to the problems of trade, industry, the religious situation and the struggle 
of the Cieszyn population for a Polish school. 


Aleksander Rogalski: W kregu Nibelungow. Studia nad problematyka 
Niemiec wspdtczesnych. [In the Ring of the Nibelungs. Studies of the Problems of 
Contemporary Germany.] Poznan, 1958. Wydawnictwo Poznanskie. 271 pp. $ 1.25. 


This book by the well-known publicist and student of the recent history of 
Germany contributes to our knowledge of the diverse problems of modern Germany. 
In several chapters, the author endeavours to deal with the problems raised from 
a historical, cultural, sociological and psychological standpoint, as well as from 
the religious and ecclesiastical angle. The more interesting problems are those of 
Germany’s road to Nazism — sociological and psychological sources, the decade of 
West German C.D.U., the problems of Germany’s guilt and future, and the significance 
of its defeat in the war. 


Rozprawy z dziej6w oswiaty. [Treatises on the History of Education.] Vol. | 
Edited by &. Kurdybacha. Wrociaw, 1958. Ossolineum. 217 pp. $ 1.60. 


This is the first volume of a periodical of the Study Group of the History of 
Polish Education, Polish Academy of Learning, in the columns of which, research 
workers interested in problems of learning and education will express their opinions. 
The volume is made up of the following treatises. Lukasz Kurdybacha: Rola Komet- 
skiego w Europie w XVII w. [Komenski’s Role in Europe in the 17th Century]; Michal 
CieSla: Nauczanie jezykéw obcych nowozytnych w Szkole Rycerskiej w Warszawie 
[The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the Cadet School — 1766—1794]; 
Tadeusz Mizia: Ideologia ofwiatowa Grzegorza Piramowicza [The Educational Ideology 
of Grzegorz Piramowicz]; Karol Lewicki: Jan Sntadecki obroticq spraw Szkoty Gtowne) 
Koronnej na Sejmie Grodzkim 1783 r. [Jan Sniadecki as Defender of the Affairs of 
the Central School of the Crown at the Grodpo Sejm in 1793]; Eugenia Podgérska: 
Rozw6j szkét elementarnych na wsi obwodu rawskiego, wojewdédztwa mazowieckiego 
uw latach 1815—1830 [The Development of Primary Schools in the Villages of the Rawa 
District in the Mazowsze voivodship, between 1815 and 1830]; Marian Falski: Ko7- 
cepcja szkoty powszechnej i jej rolt w ustroju szkolnictwa w okresie miedzywojennym 
w Polsce [A Conception of the Primary School and its Place in the School System 
of Inter-War Years in Poland]. 
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PHILOSOPHY. PSYCHOLOGY. SOCIOLOGY 
Siegmund Freud: Wstep do psychoanalizy. [Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis.] Second edition. Warszawa, 1958. KIW. pp. XXXI and 417. § 2.85. 
This is a re-issue of the works of Freud in the KIW philosophic and socia) 
series. The first issue appeared last year. 


Plato: Fajdros. [Phaedrus.] Translated from the Greek, prefaced, annotated 
and illustrated by Wi. Witwicki. Warszawa, 1958. PWN. 199 pp. $ 1.60. 

The most recent volume of the complete works of Wiadystaw Witwicki, which 
also include translations of the works of Plato. Witwicki, a distinguished Polish 
scholar, philosopher and psychologist, was at at the same time a splendid translator 
of Plato’s works, which he supplied not only with introduction and comments, but 
with drawings as well. This volume is a re-issue of Plato’s dialogue about beauty. 


LAW AND ECONOMICS 


Bibliographie juridique polonaise 1944 — 1956. Edited by W. Czachérski. Warszawa, 
1958. Published by PWN for the Institute of Juridical Sciences of the Polish Academy 
of Learning. 136 pp. $ 1.25. 

A complete list of Polish legal literature with commentaries for the various 
branches of law. The Bibliography has been compiled by a group of workers of 
the Institute of Juridical Sciences of the Polish Academy of Learning, in collaboration 
with the Juridical Commission of UNESCO. The whole in the French language. 


Krystyna Daszkiewicz-Paluszynska: Grozba w polskim prawie 
karnym. [Threat in the Polish Penal Law.] Warszawa, 1958. PWN. 254 pp. $ 1.55. 

A scholarly analysis of the offence which is given much attention in the 
regulations of Polish Penal Law owing to the fact that a threat is very often used 
by criminal offenders. Threat is one of the elements of the legal definition of many 
offences and is involved in a great number of cases. Threat also has an interesting 
psychological and emotional foundation. The author discusses the motives and the 
object of threatening, the responsibility of the person using threats and the respon- 
sibility for an offence committed under the influence of a threat. 


Edward Taylor: Historia rozwoju ekonomiki. [The History of the Dev- 
elopment of Economics.] Vol. II. Poznan, 1958. Published by PWN for the Polish 
Economic Society, Poznafii Branch, as No. 1 of the Treatises and Monographs Series, 
edited by Janusz Wierzbicki. pp. VI and 385. $ 4.45. 

This is the second volume of this work which has the character of a university 
text-book. It contains the history of economics as a branch of learning from 1870 to 
1950, omitting the economics of socialism which will be dealt with in volume III. 
The problems raised are: the development of modern historical research, the dev- 
elopment of the psychological school, the mathematical school, the neo-classical trend 
in its broadest sense, the neo-classical school in Cambridge, neo-classicism in Poland 
and the achievements of neo-classicism. 


ART. ARCHITECTURE 


Marcin Bukowski and Mieczystaw Zlat: Ratusz Wroctawskt. 
[The Wroclaw City Hall.] Wroclaw, 1958. Ossolineum. Cloth. 107 plates. 254 pp. $ 4.60. 
Summaries in French and German. 

The erection of the Wroclaw City Hall was begun in the 13th century. It is 
a typical example of the secular art of the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and later 
periods. This work contains the history of the building of the City Hall in the 
course of several] centuries and a description of its external appearance and decorative 
Styles. It consists of two parts: Part One, by M. Bukowski — Ratusz wroctawski na 
tle urbanistycznego rozwoju miast [The Wroctaw City Hall against the Background 
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of the Planned Development of the Town]; Part Two: M. Zlat — RzeZbiarska i ma- 
larska dekoracja ratusza we Wroctawiu [The Sculptured and Painted Decorations of 
the Wroclaw City Hall]. Comments. Bibliography. A list of stonemasons’ marks, 


Leon Getz: Dawne dziedzifice t podwérza Krakowa w rysunkach Leon 
Getza. Album. [Old Courtyards of Cracow in Leon Getz’s Drawings. An Album.] Kra- 
kéw, 1958. Wydawnictwo Artystyczno-Graficzne. Cloth. 94 plates. pp. IX and 26. § 3.50, 


The album contains 100 pen drawings by the eminent historian of art. The 
preface describes the architecture, town planning and the civic institutions of Cracow! 
in their historical perspective. The drawings are accompanied by explanatory notes 
on the architecture and history of the object shown. An index of houses, palaces and 
cloisters. 


Jean Pierre de la Gourdaine Norblin: Sejmiki w rysunkach 
4. P. Norblina. [Old Local Councils in J. P. Norblin’s Drawings.] Warszawa, 1958, 
Arkady. 49 plates. 29 pp. $ 1.60. 

The yeomen’s councils in the 17th and 18th century were a characteristic mani- 
festation of Poland’s political life. Norblin, a French painter and draughtsman, who 
arrived in Poland in the 70’s of the 18th century, at a time when reforms in the 
constitution of the Great Sejm (1788—1792 were being propounded — an activity which 
was preceded by numerous electoral campaigns. He caught to perfection the subject, 
so exotic to him, His drawings of the proceedings, augmented and preceded by sketches 
of types and groups of the yeomanry, constitute a whole that could be classified under 
a joint title of social satire. A skilful treatment of the ethnic peculiarity of the 
Polish type of gentry, the distinctive character of the Polish costume and architecture. 
A biographic note. Annotations. 


Poznan. Poznah, 1958. Wydawnictwo Poznafskie. 151 pp. $ 3.15. 


An album of illustrations showing architecture and contemporary life in one 
of the oldest towns in Poland, situated on the Warta River at the crossing of European 
trade routes. Poznah was at one time the seat of the first princes and kings of 
Poland and, during its 1000-year history, an important centre of the country’s eco- 
nomic and cultural life. In the 19th century, when Western Poland fell under the 
rule of the Prussians, Poznahi was a mainstay in the struggle to maintain the Polish 
way of life and national existence in this area. Rebuilt after devastations, it has now 
400,000 inhabitants. It is a centre of culture and learning, an industrial town and 
the seat of the Poznafi International Fair. The texts in the album are in Polish, 
Russian, French, English and German. 


Henryk Rodakowski: Rysunki. (Drawings.] Warszawa, 1958. Arkady. 1 
plates. 18 pp. $ 3.50. i 

An album of sketches and drawings of the distinguished Polish painter of the 
19th century (1825—1894). The bulk of the material consists of pencil drawings, rough 
sketches and studies. The publishers have included works which have not previously 
been published. Rodakowski’s drawings are an example of the view of one of the 
most outstanding representatives of classicism in its last, 19th century stage. This 
view was based on the conviction that the highest artistic values are to be found 
in classical Greek art and Renaissance Italian painting. 


Roman Szczepaniak: Poczqtki miast lubuskich, [Beginnings of Lubusz 
Towns.] Poznan, 1958. Published by Wydawnictwo Poznanskie for the Polish Historical 
Society, Zielona Géra Branch, and the Lubusz Cultural Society. First number of the 
Lubusz Library. 30 pp. $ 0.65. 

In this series will be published the works of historians who research into the 
archaeology, geography, ethnography and history of the Lubusz region, a territory 
situated on the banks of the Odra River, between Western Pomerania and Lower 
Silesia. The author of this booklet discusses the history of the birth and development 
of towns in the Lubusz region. 
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Sztuka sakralna w Polsce. Malarstwo. [Sacred Art in Poland. Painting.] Compiled 
py Tadeusz Dobrzeniecki, Janina Ruszezycéwna and Zofia Niesiotowska-Rothertowa. 
Warszawa, 1958. Ars Christiana. Cloth. 303 plates. 366 pp. $ 10.00. 

The second volume of the publication in the Sacred Art in Poland series contains 
23 reproductions of the most valuable paintings of religious subjects preserved in 
churches or transferred to museums as works of art. The reproduced paintings show 
a great wealth of religious subjeets, interest in which was expressed in the various 
eras in different ways. The introduction consists of a discussion of the historical 
basis, of the organization of artistic creation, of the problems of iconography and 
other problems which influenced the birth of the work of art. The descriptions of the 
illustrations contain information relating to the artist, the time of painting and 
where the reproduced painting is kept, as well as a short analysis of its subject and 
formal value. Volume I of the publication, which covered architecture, appeared last 
year. Volume III on Sacred Sculpture is now in preparation. 


Ignacy Felicjan Ttoczek: Chatupy polskie. [Polish Cottages.] War- 
szawa, 1958. Arkady. 63 plates 51 pp. $ 1.65. 

A popular outline of the history of the chatupa, a dwelling house built of wood 
and covered with a straw thatch, in the Polish countryside. This form of rural] 
building has lasted in Poland from the middle of the 15th century to this day. 
Besides the written texts the book contains an ample album of photographs which 
show characteristic examples of rural construction. 
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